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WAY down in the heart of Eng- 

A land, sheltered and bounded by 

the Cotswold and Malvern 

Hills, partly in Gloucestershire, and 

partly in Worcestershire, lies the fertile 
and beautiful Vale of Evesham. 

It is a true garden, a fair place, 
watered by the classic Avon, and 
abounding in old-world villages, manor 
houses, orchards, ancient bridges, and 
ferries, with a score of other features 
‘half as old as time.’’ Wander where 
you will, there is always something to 
remind one of the past, and the grand 
work of the old stonemason, everywhere 
in evidence, is an eloquent testimony to 
the honesty of the labour of the builders 
and makers of long ago, now lying 
peacefully at rest beneath the sod, in 
the village churchyard, where in the 
spring in the green turf nestles the blue 
violet and the pale primrose. 


‘‘There scatter’d oft, the earliest of 
the year, 
By hands unseen are show’rs of 
violets found ; 
redbreast loves to 
warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly 
the ground.’’ 
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In this short article, I propose calling 
the reader’s attention to some of these 
relics of the past, without compiling 
a mere catalogue of such things, but, 
describing briefly some of the features 
that anyone, who cares to wander in this 
strip of older England, can readily dis- 
and comprehend for himself. 
And that the subject shall not be unduly 
complicated, I will confine myself to the 
crosses, market halls, village stocks, 
and tithebarns, which to-day present 
themselves to the beholder in much the 
same aspect as at any time during the 
past three or four hundred years. 

And first let us’ take the Crosses. 
Many of the villages of Gloucestershire 


cover 


of considerable interest, and probably at 
one time there was hardly a village with- 
out its cross, but acts of vandalism and 
the ravages of time have sadly reduced 
their numbers. Happily some still 
remain in much of their original con- 
dition. They have been divided into 
market, memorial, boundary, preaching 
and weeping crosses, the latter being 
built for the use of penitents, who were 
compelled by the clergy to do penance 
for their misdeeds. Crosses are fre- 
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RELICS OF 
quently found at cross roads, which are 
said to have been considered sacred in 
olden times, and those, who, for some 
reason or other, were denied Christian 
burial, were often interred near them, 
as being nearest to the sacred ground. 
The cross at Ashton-under-Hill, i.e., 
Bredon Hill in Gloucestershire, an out- 
lying spur of the Cotswolds, is supposed 
to have been erected early in the fifteenth 
century, and is fairly well preserved. It 
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From a drawirg by 
OLD STOCKS AT STOW 


is about twelve feet high, and the top 
has served as a sun dial, the old pointers 
being still visible. On the 
is sculptured an escutcheon, which, at 
one time probably, bore a coat of arms, 
though now obliterated. The steps at 
the base of the cross have been worn 
and polished by the feet of generations 
of children, and this being a favourite 
lounging place, the process is still going 
on. Near by, in the summer-time, a 
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cottage garden is ablaze with roses, 
larkspurs, white daisies, sunflowers, and 
many other old-fashioned flowers, while 
the garden gate is embowered in a great 
arch of honeysuckle. The old thatched 
cottage completes the picture. The 
cross stands at the entrance to the 
churchyard, and the Early English 
Church is said to be the only one in 
England dedicated to Saint Barbara, a 
Virgin Saint, martyred somewhere 
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about the year 235 A.D. 
Chancel door is inscribed ‘‘Anno Domini 
1624,’’ and inside, on the South wall, 
are the following quaint lines: 


Over the 


‘*Reader what 
skill, 
A Limner’s pensill, 


They 


needes a panegyrick’s 
or a poet’s quill, 
comforters 


When badd ones die that paint their 
sepulchers. 


are but miserable 
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And when the life in holiness is spent 

The naked name’s a marble monu- 
ment : 

To keepe from Rotting Piety and Almes 

Doe farr excell the best A®giptian 
balmes ; 

Then whosoere Thou art this course is 
safe, 

Live, live they selfe Bothe 

and epitaph.”’ 


Toombe 


Amoris ergo posuit. 
April 8, Ano. Dom. 1651.”’ 


A pleasant and easy path leads from 
behind the village to the summit of the 
hill, from which many beautiful views 
over the Vale to the hills beyond are to 
be had. On the other side of Bredon 
Hill is the village of Eckington, on the 
River Avon; a favourite resort for 
anglers. Here the river passes under 
an old stone bridge, and at the cross 
road stands the cross, said to have 
been erected in the twelfth century, long 
before the church near by, and was used 
as a preaching cross by the monks of 
Pershore Abbey, some six miles away. 
The base and the greater part of the 
shaft are all that are left of the original 
portion, the beautiful top having been 
added in the year of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee. The village contains many 
old timbered cottages scattered about in 
winding lanes, amid flowers and foliage. 

To climb out of the Vale on to the 
hills is a pleasant change, and I propose 
to make for the village (or perhaps ham- 
let would be nearer the mark) of Condi- 
cote, near Stow-on-the-Wold. It is a 
somewhat forlorn and bleak looking 
place in the winter time, but, neverthe- 
less, it looks up into God’s heaven and 
gets its full share of the sun that shines 
and the winds that blow, set ‘‘in a green 
unblotted land.”’ This is the sort of 
place in which old ideas and supersti- 
tions die hard, and it is therefore not 
surprising to learn, that here, in com- 
mon with other Cotswold villages, the 
people believe that it is very bad luck 
to carry primroses into a house before 
Easter day, and that hawthorn, and the 
blossoms of Quaker grass also forbode 
some calamity. Anyone sending them 
is sure to give offence to the recipient. 
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The cross here is a Well Cross, and 
was erected in the fourteenth century. 
It has a monolithic shaft, seven feet 
high, standing on three steps. These 
well crosses were erected over wells 
or springs, thought to be holy from 
some supposed association with a Saint. 

The top of this cross having been de- 
stroyed, a cross taken during its restor- 
ation from the church adjacent was put 
on the mutilated shaft. The church, by 
the way, contains a Norman transitional 
arch and doorway, and thirteenth cen- 
tury windows. The last time I visited it, 
a glorious clump of orange lilies shone in 
the churchyard like a flame of fire. 


The example of a preaching cross 
shown in the illustration on page 449, is 
at South Littleton, near Evesham, and 
there are many others’ hereabouts, 
though some of them exist only in a 
mutilated condition, as at Buckland, 
Hampton, and other places. 


Other crosses in and around the Vale 
of Evesham are to be found at Elmley 
Castle,Childswickham, Saintbury, Stow- 
on-the-Wold, Wyre, Wick, Cropthorne, 
Stanton, Beckford, and Mid Littleton. 
The cross at Elmley Castle stands at 
the entrance to the village, and dates 
from 1148. In the churchyard there 
is an old sun-dial of unusual design, 
bearing the arms of the Savage family, 
to whom Henry VIII. gave the estate 
and Castle of Elmley. Scarcely any 
traces of the Castle exist. Great things 
have happened at Elmley, for in 1575 
Queen Elizabeth visited it, carried in a 
chair of State, with “‘ a grate trayne,’’ 
and lay there that night, also on ‘‘Sone- 
day all day.’’ Elmley people are proud 
of the fact that the hero of the episode 
relating to the escape of King Charles 
from the Parliamentary forces at Wor- 
cester was an Elmley man of the name 
of Moore, who, with his team and a load 
of hay was visiting the city on that fate- 
ful day, and witnessing the flight and 
pursuit of the King he drew his wagon 
across the road so as to block it. The 
delay thus caused, enabled the King to 
make good his escape, and he did not 
forget the service rendered, for Moore 
was rewarded with the gift of a farm 
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at Kersoe, in the parish of Elmley, 
which has remained in the possession of 
his descendants until quite recently. The 
old farm house still exists. 


Elmley men are also credited with 
having marched to the aid of Prince 
Edward at the battle of Evesham in 
1265, acquitting themselves valiantly 


though armed only with long sticks. 


It is said that the Elmley men of the 
present day are still given to the habit 
of carrying long sticks. 

While the crosses are still fairly num- 
erous, the old village stocks, once the 
terror of evil-doers, are extremely rare. 
When the monasteries were overthrown 
changes very disastrous to the poor came 
about, and numbers who were accus- 
tomed to look to the monks for work 
and relief suddenly found themselves 
without either, the new landlords mostly 
turning the cultivated lands into pas- 
tures. Thousands were thus forced 
into vagrant habits, to check which 
severe laws were enacted, and_ stocks 
and whipping posts erected in every 
village. Mrs. Dent in her ‘‘Annals of 
Winchcombe and Sudeley’’ mentions an 
aged resident at Winchcombe, to whom 
she had spoken, who remembered seeing 
people publicly whipped there. He said 
the post was fixed in the ground, with 
iron rings leaving just sufficient room 
for the arms and legs to pass between 
the iron and the post. They were then 
locked in, and the whipping began. He 
saw six women flogged there in 1800. 
They were stripped, and flogged until the 
blood ran down their backs. Their 
offence was ‘‘hedge pulling !”’ 

Stocks and whipping posts, with an 
old cross adjacent, still exist at Ripple, 
near Tewkesbury; and at Stow-on-the- 
Wold the village stocks are still to be 
seen. Stow-on-the-Wold, **where 
the wind blows cold,’ as a_ local 
saying has it, is a_ stone built 
village perched on a high plateau with 
glorious views all around, and stands 
on the old Roman Foss way, still one 
of the best roads in the country. It is 
really one of the highest villages on the 
Cotswolds, and is about 800 feet above 
sea level. All the roads leading up to it, 
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and there are six, have to climb the hill, 
except that from Broadway. It is 
pleasant in the summer to wander about 
its old streets, and round the great 
square, where on the grass, under wide 
spreading elm trees, stand the village 
stocks. From the churchyard elms 
comes the pleasant cawing of the rooks. 


It is all peaceful enough now, but 
several times during the Civil Wars it 
heard the clash of arms, and, in fact, 
witnessed the last fight which took place 
in the open field, as it was near here 
that the gallant veteran, Lord Astley, 
laid down his arms to the Roundheads. 
He was marching with about 3,000 men 
he had got together, to join the King at 
Oxford, but his passage of the Avon 
was disputed by the Governors of Glou- 
cester and Hereford, who succeeded for 
some days in thwarting his efforts to 
cross. Changing their tactics, however, 
they withdrew, and watching Astley’s 
passage through the Vale, they fell on 
him, and routed him in the early hours 
of dawn, within a mile or two of Stow- 
on-the-Wold, on 21st March, 1646. It 
is related how, seated on a drumhead 
in Stow churchyard he said to his cap- 
tors, ‘‘Gentlemen, yee may now sit 
downe and play, for you have done all 
your worke, if you fall not out among 
yourselves.”’ 


Three miles away lies the little village 
of Daylesford, where in the churchyard 
lie the mortal remains of Warren Hast- 
ings, while at Nether Sewell, near to 
Stow, lives and flourishes a descendant 
of one of Nelson’s flag captains. One 
of the features of this district is the 
large number of barns, many of them 
of enormous size. The architectural 
beauty of these Cotswold barns is often 
very considerable. The pointed win- 
dows, massive buttresses, and elaborate 
finials are sufficient indication of the 
great care bestowed on building them, 
and many of the interiors of these Gothic 
structures have fine old oak roofs. In 
some of these large barns the tithe was 
gathered together in kind, but rather 
more than seventy years ago this was 
converted into a rent charge. Another 
reason for the size and number of these 
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PREACHING CROSS AT SOUTH LITTLETON, WORCESTER 


barns is not far to seek, when we reflect 
that the chief occupation of the people 
in the middle ages—(I am speaking now 
more particularly of the Cotswold por- 
tion of the country)—was keeping sheep, 
for the wool trade in those days assumed 
vast proportions, and the barns were 


needed to hold the wool pending its col- 
lection and transport to the Continent. 
Chen, the Cotswold farmer was the wool 
merchant par excellence. 


The incessant and long continued 
struggles on the Continent were not 
conducive to the pastoral occupation of 
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MONASTIC TITHEBARN, MID LITTLETON, WORCESTER. 


keeping sheep, which were all too 
quickly snapped up by the irrepressible 
forager, and the Flemish weavers of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 
glad to find a supply of the raw material 
in peaceful England. The Cotswolds 
then became practically one vast sheep 
run, and these were prosperous times 
for the farmers. Many noble houses 
and churches like those at Chipping 
Campden, Northleach, and Cirencester 
sprang up, and bear living testimony to 
the great wealth that was being accumu- 
lated. By and bye with the rise of the 
native clothing industry, and the con- 
sequent prohibition of the exportation 
of the raw material, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the trade shifted and a de- 
cline began to set in. 

One of the finest tithe barns in exist- 
ence is at Mid Littleton, near Evesham, 
to whose Abbey it formerly belonged. It 
dates from the fourteenth century, and 
is 150 feet long. Other great barns of 


the same period are at Bredon and 
Stanway. 

Mr. Arthur Gibbs, in his delightful 
book, ‘‘A Cotswold Village,’’ says 
‘“*Tithe was made of all kinds of farm 
produce. The Vicar’s man went into 
the cornfields and placed a bough in 
every tenth ‘stook’; then, the titheman 
came with the parson’s horses and took 
the stuff away to the barn. The tithe 
for every cock in the farmyard was three 
eggs; for every hen, twoeggs. Besides 
poultry, geese, pigs, and sheep the 
parson had a right to his share of the 
milk, and even of the cheeses that were 
made in his parish.’’ 

In an ancient manuscript which the 
Vicar of Bibury (Gloucester) lately 
acquired, and which contains the his- 
tory of his parish since the Conquest, 
are set down some interesting and 
amusing details concerning tithe and 
the cash compensations that had been 
paid time out of mind. The entries 


















form part of a diary kept by a former 
incumbent, and were made nearly two 
hundred years ago. 

**For every new Milch cow three pence, 
‘“‘For every thorough Milch cow one 
penny. 

“‘N.B.—Nothing is paid for a dry 
cow, and, therefore, tithe in kind must 
be paid for every fatting cattle. 

**For every calf weaned a half-penny. 

“For every calf sold four pence or 
the left shoulder. 

“*For every calf killed in the family 
four pence or the left shoulder. 

‘I have heard that one or two left 
shoulders were paid to the widow 
Hignall at Arlington when she rented 
the tithes of Dr. Vannam, but I have 
received none.”’ 

Then follows an annual account of 
the value of the tithes of the parish 
(about five thousand acres) from 1763 
to 1802, by which it appears that the 
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year 1800 was the best during these 
four decades. Here is the entry :-— 
‘*1800.—The crops of this were very 
deficient, but corn of all sort sold at an 
extraordinary high price. I made my 
tithes and living this year clear £1200; 
from the dearness of labourers the out- 
going expenses amounted to £900 in 
addition.’”’ 

The worst year seems to have been 
1766, when the parson only got £360 
clear of all expenses; but even this was 
not bad for those days. 

I will conclude this article with a brief 
allusion to one or two of the old market 
halls still standing, interesting features 
enough, but not serving any very use- 
ful purposes nowadays. One of the 
most conspicuous of the old buildings 
of Chipping Campden, where few of the 
houses are later than the seventeenth 
century, is the market hall, standing 
as a sort of island, right in the middle 
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of the High Street; there is an illustra- 
tion on page 451. It would be hard to 
find anything finer in the way of craft- 
manship than this old edifice built by 
Sir Baptist Hicks in the seventeenth 
century. This was one of Campden’s 
best known citizens, an ancestor of the 
present Earl of Gainsborough, who 
bought the manor of Campden in 1608. 
He was the son of a silk mercer in 
Cheapside, and flourished so well that 
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he was able to lend money to King 
James. In fact he seems to have been 
a usurer on a large scale, and succeeded 
in amassing a great fortune, so that he 
was able to build himself a mansion 
at Campden at a cost of £30,000, a 
large sum at that time. It is said to 
have been provided with a glass roof, 
in which a light was always kept burn- 
ing at night to guide wayfarers over the 
Wolds. He died in 1629, and in 1645 
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the house met the fate of many other 
mansions in the Civil Wars, being 
burned to the ground by order of 
Prince Rupert in order to prevent it 
from falling into the hands of the 
Parliamentary forces. All that re- 
mains of the house now is a frag- 
ment of ruined wall, containing one 
side of the entrance, and two pleasure 
pavilions of beautiful design, at each 
end of a terrace. 
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The old Booth Hall at Evesham, 
with which I conclude this article, 
stands in the Marketplace, and is alas! 
threatened with destruction, as the in- 
creased trade of the town seems to call 
for its removal. It is a half-timbered 
structure now converted into shops, 
but when used as a market the ground 
floor was open, and the traders’ stalls 
or booths stood there, while overhead a 
court was held from time to time. 
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said a weak 


66 HERE am 1?” 

W voice. 

John Penrose turned from 
the window, where he had been looking 
out over the lonely moorland, and went 
to his patient’s bedside. 

*You’re all right,’’ he said kindly. 
“*You had a nasty spill coming down 
Golstone Hill on your motor bicycle. 1 
picked you up, and you're in my cot- 
tage. I’m a doctor, you know.” 

[he injured man stared up at him 
with eyes that expressed all the 
bewilderment due to recent unconscious- 
ness and not a little anxiety besides. 

‘‘How long have I been here?’’ he 
faltered. 

‘But 

I'll give you some- 
and 


,’ said Penrose. 
you mustn't talk. 
thing to drink, 
sleep.’”’ 

But his patient paid no heed to this 
injunction. 

‘*“Do you know who I! 
asked eagerly. 


*“Two days 


you must go to 


am?”’ he 


Penrose looked over his shoulder at 
him from the table where he was busy 
mixing a draught. 

** Yes,’’ he said; and he noticed that 
the invalid clutched nervously at the 
counterpane and half raised himself 
from his pillow. ‘‘I found a visiting 
card in your pocket with your name 
written on it. It is yours, I suppose— 
John V. Hunt?’’ 

The other sank back on to his pil- 
lows. 

** Yes,’’ he said. ‘* That’s me. Hunt 
—John V. Hunt. That’s who I am.’”’ 

Presently he spoke again. 


‘* When shall I be up and about? ”’ 
he asked. ‘* To-morrow?”’ 

‘* Good Lord, no!” said Penrose. 
‘*In a week’s time if you're lucky. 
You were in an awful mess when |! 
picked you up. But I have made a 
good job of you, though I was single- 
handed, and you'll do.’’ 

‘Then no one else has seen me? 

‘‘Not a soul — except old Simpson, 
my servant. I live quite isolated here, 
miles from anywhere.”’ 

The stranger lay for a long time, 
quite still, his white face upturned to- 
wards the ceiling, and Penrose won- 
dered what thoughts were passing be- 
hind that high, narrow forehead; he 
wondered too, for the hundredth time, 
what it was that had set this wisp of 
a man riding at full speed down so 
steep and difficult a slope, and why he 
should have been carrying a loaded re- 
volver in his pocket. 

Presently Hunt started uneasily. 

‘‘A week!’ he groaned. **“My 
God! a week!’’ 

Suddenly he looked up. 
he said hoarsely. 
her? 


”? 


‘* 1 say!” 
‘** Will you send for 
Can she come here? My God! 
she will have worried! Two days, you 
say, I’ve been here! Telegraph!’’ he 
went on, jerking out his words, ‘‘ will 
you? Telegraph to Hunt, 200, Isling- 
ton, Liverpool. Tell her to come!— 
my sister,’ he added, after a moment 
in explanation. “Will you tell her 
where to come— and all that?” 

“Yes, I will see to everything,”’ 
Penrose assured him, jotting down the 
address in his notebook. 
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‘“Stay!’’ cried Hunt, suddenly. 
‘* Perhaps, after all she had better not 
come.” 

‘*] think she ought to,’’ said Pen- 
rose, ‘‘I would have sent for her be- 
fore, had I known.”’ 

Hunt hesitated a moment. 

‘*Can she come quietly—without at- 
tracting attention?’’ he asked pre- 
sently. 

‘““Why, yes,’’ answered Penrose. 
‘* No one need know she is here. As 
I tell you, we are miles from anywhere, 
and it is only once in a blue moon that 
any of the country folk come to this 
cottage.”’ 


‘*Yes, but at the station, people 
would notice her.” 

Penrose was perplexed. What sort 
of a woman was this that she should 


desire to go about the world unnoticed ? 

“* She will have to come to Flock- 
thorpe junction,’’ he said. ‘‘ It is quite 
a busy place, eight miles from here. No 
one there would pay the slightest atten- 
tion to her.”’ 

** You will meet her? 
here! ”’ 

** Yes, if she wishes it.”’ 

** She would wish it. She wouldn’t 
like to attract attention. She likes 
walking. That is all right then. I 
think I can trust you.’’ And he fell 
back on his pillows with a sigh of re- 
lief. 

The same day came a wire in answer 
to Penrose’s. ‘‘Will arrive Flockthorpe 
Junction, 6 p.m., to-morrow.’’ 

And, on the morrow accordingly, 
Penrose set off to meet her, in no little 
curiosity to see what manner of woman 
his patient’s sister would prove to be. 

There were quite a number of people 
on the station, and Penrose felt il] at 
ease as he moved up and down among 
sO many strangers. A whole year might 
pass in the ordinary course without his 
seeing a strange face in all his wander- 
ings. 

As the fingers of the station clock 
approached the hour at which the train 
was due, his curiosity waned and his 
nervousness rapidly increased. The 
feeling grew upon him that the arrival 
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AN ACCESSORY AFTER THE FACT. 





of the train was going to mark a turn- 
ing-point in his life. He wondered 
how and why, and whether the change 
would be for the better or the worse. 
He looked at the heavy rain clouds 
marching relentlessly across the sky, 
and drew from them a gloomy omen. 
Then the engine appeared round the 
distant curve, and in a few minutes the 
train had drawn up and people were 
getting out of their carriages. Among 
them was a woman dressed in black, 
heavily veiled, and carrying a small 
bag. She hesitated and looked up and 
down the platform. Penrose ap- 
proached her. 

‘* Miss Hunt? ’’ he enquired. 

He caught a startled look from the 
eyes that met his through the thick 
veil. ‘“Yes,"’ she answered hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘‘T have come to meet you then,” 
he said, ‘‘ my name is Penrose. Will 
you let me take your bag? We have 
a long walk before us; I hope you are 
not tired? ”’ 

They walked some distance without 
speech; Penrose was too nervous for 
conversation, and, as he perceived, his 
companion also was struggling with 
some embarrassment. 

Presently she broke the silence. ‘‘ I 
must thank you,’’ she said, ‘‘ for all 
your kindness to him.”’ 

Penrose gave a 
mur. 

‘* How did 
on. 


deprecatory mur- 


it happen? ’’ she went 

Penrose explained. ‘‘ I was walking 
down Golstone Hill when he came 
round the bend of the road behind me 
on his motor bicycle like a whirlwind, 
and before I could shout to him he had 
pitched into the wall at the bottom— 
there is a very sharp corner there, you 
see—and was lying among the stones 
on the other side.” 

He went on to assure her that she 
had no cause for anxiety, and that his 
own part in the affair was negligible. 

‘Has he talked to you much? ”’ she 
asked presently with some eagerness. 
“* Has he told you anything about him- 
self? ”’ 


AN 


‘* Nothing,”’ he answered; and he 
thought that he heard her give a short 
sigh of relief. 

Silence fell upon them once more, 
and as they walked, Penrose contrived, 
by sidelong glances, to study his com- 
panion more closely. Her veil was too 
thick for him to discern much of her 
features, but he judged that she might 
be beautiful. Once she turned sudderily 
and their eyes met, but she looked 
away again immediately. Penrose 
blushed hotly, and for a long while 
looked fixedly ahead of him. 

** Won’t you let me take my turn of 
carrying the bag?’’ she 
sently. 

Without looking at her, he refused 
almost roughly. He tried to calm him- 
self by counting his steps as he walked 
and by repeating verses that he knew 
by heart. 

It was 
silence. 


asked _ pre- 


again she who broke the 
‘Have you lived long in this part 
of the world? ’’ she asked. 

‘* Seven years,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I came 
here to recover from an illness. 1 was 
a surgeon at St. Mark’s Hospital in 
London, and I overworked myself, and 
broke down; I was on my back for 
weeks. I came to this neighbourhood, 
which I had known as a boy, before re- 
turning to work, and I’ve stopped here 
ever since; 1 don’t want to go back 
again. There is something here— 
something in the very silence and lone- 
liness, the hills, the great open spaces 
—that holds me. I don’t know whether 
you can understand? ’’ 

‘* Yes!’ she said, looking at him 
steadily for the first time, ‘‘ I under- 
stand.”’ 

‘I somehow thought you would,”’ he 
replied, and went on to tell her of the 
place and the people and his manner of 
life. Suddenly, he pulled himself up 
with a laugh. 

‘‘How I’m talking!’’ he cried. ‘I 
must be boring you. I haven’t had a 
chance of talking to anyone like you for 
years and years.” 


“I’m not bored,’ she answered 
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quietly. ‘‘You interest me very much. 
Please go on.’’ 

Presently they came in view of a light 
ahead of them. ‘‘There is my home,’’ 
he said. 

They walked the remainder of the way 
in silence, and when they reached the 
cottage he led her immediately to the 
inner room. He heard a glad cry from 
the man within as she appeared in the 
doorway, and then he closed the door 
behind her and turned to the window 
— a sudden depression falling on his 
spirits as he watched the last light fade 
from the sky. 

He heard happy voices in the adjoin- 
ing room; their happiness jarred upon 
him. Why wasn’t he happy too? Had 
this woman’s arrival made a difference? 
He heard her moving about; she would 
be coming out presently and he shrank 
from meeting her again just yet. Taking 
up his hat he rushed out into the night 
and walked on blindly across the moor. 

When he returned about an hour later 
she was seated near the lamp in the par- 
lour, occupied with some needlework, 
but she rose as he entered. She was 
very pale, and her eyes as they met his 
had a frightened, uneasy look, but her 
face, seen without her veil, was even 
more beautiful than he had imagined. 

‘I must thank you again,”’ she said. 
‘*T have only just realised how much you 
have done for him; what a trouble it 
must have been for you. It would have 
been so easy to have avoided taking him 


” 


in. 


‘It is nothing,’’ he replied, nervously 
fingering the tablecloth, and avoiding her 


eyes. ‘I beg that you won’t speak 
of it. I’m glad, now, that I was able 
to help him.’’ 

She hesitated a moment as though 
she were about to ask him what he 
meant by ‘‘now,’’ but went on to talk 
of other matters, quite commonplace. 
Their conversation was broken by long 
pauses, during which she bent over her 
work and he watched her intently. 
After a while she gathered her things 
together and bade him good-night. 
She stood holding his hand for a 
moment in evident embarrassment as 
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though about to say something, and 
then, lacking courage, retired to the 
sick-room. 


For the greater part of that night 
Penrose lay awake. Her vision 
haunted him with a disquieting per- 
sistency. He recalled every circum- 
stance of his walk with her; he must 
have seemed gauche and egotistic, and 
he cursed himself for his inability to 
behave with the polite ease of a man of 
the world. He was glad when morn- 
ing broke and he could get up and out 
on to the moors. He had a few mo- 
ment’s stern colloquy with himself. 
He must keep away from her as much 
as possible; it was evident that he had 
allowed himself to be unduly impressed 
by her beauty and her sweetness. 


All that day and the next, therefore, 
he tried to avoid meeting her save in 
the sick room in the presence of the 
invalid, but as he walked the moors or 
climbed the lonely hills, it seemed to 
him that she walked always at his side 
with her light and graceful step, and all 
the time that he thus forced himself to 
keep away from her he longed to be 
with her. It was not until the third 
day, however, that he was frank with 
himself and admitted that he loved her. 


About noon on that day—as he set 
his face homeward after one of these 
long solitary walks—a great peace fell 
upon him. Heretofore he had strug- 
gled against his love for her, his inmost 
self rebelling, as it were, against the 
utter destruction of his old habits of 
comfortable solitude that her presence 
had wrought. But now the struggle 
was over. He realised that nature and 
the woman had prevailed—that he must 
tell her of his love. 





As he passed through a village some 
miles from home he began to feel 
hungry, and he entered an inn and asked 
for bread and cheese and a tankard of 
beer. While he waited to be served 
he tool. up a Suaday newspaper, left 
lying on a bench, and looked idly over 
the sensational pages. His glance 


was arrested by the portrait of a young 
man, occupying a prominent position 
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on a centre page, under a large head- 
ing, ‘‘The Bank Robbery at Hull.’’ 

For a moment he looked at it with- 
out really taking it in. Then he started 
and went quickly to the window to ex- 
amine the picture in a better light. He 
stared at the portrait in amazement and 
gave a long, low whistle of surprise. 

‘“‘Arthur Wilde, the Hull bank rob- 
ber!’’ he whispered. ‘‘Arthur Wilde, 
the Hull bank robber! Yes! there’s 
no mistaking that high forehead, those 
wide-open eyes, and that weak mouth 
and chin. ‘That’s the man I picked up 
at the bottom of Golstone Hill. Es- 
caping with the swag, I’ll be bound! 
And to think that for the past four days 
I’ve been harbouring a criminal!’’ And 
he-slapped his thigh and burst into a 
hearty laugh. 

He pulled himself up suddenly. 

“*Good God! He is her brother! 
She knows! Good God!’’ and the 
thought so perturbed him that he 
walked out of the inn without waiting 
for his refreshment, taking the news- 
paper with him. 

‘*‘Well!”? he said to himself as he 
walked along, ‘‘What am I going to 
do? I suppose I ought to give him 
up to the police, but I can’t—I can’t! 
I couldn’t meet her eyes if I did. Be- 
sides I’m going to ask her to be my 
wife,’’ he stopped abruptly. ‘‘Am 1?” 
he said aloud. ‘‘The sister of a bank 
robber—my wife! Why! yes, yes, yes! 
a thousand times yes! What differ- 
ence does it make? None whatever! 
She is all good and pure and true. 
There is none like her, none!’’ and he 
quickened his steps towards home. 

As he neared the house he began to 
consider how he was going to approach 
her. Was he going to tell her at once 
of his love, or should he first reveal his 
knowledge of her brother’s crime? 

He went in and stood for a moment 
by the table still undecided what to do. 
As he hesitated he heard footsteps in 
the inner room approaching the door, 
and, not wishing to meet her until he 
saw his way clear, he stole out into the 
garden. Half way down the path he 
stopped, remembering that he had left 
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the newspaper on the table, the portrait 
of her brother uppermost. He turned 
to go back, but it was too late. He 
saw her enter the room. She gave a 
sudden start as her glance fell on the 
tell-tale paper. She took it up and let 
it drop again, and stood leaning against 
the table, swaying a little as though 
she would have fallen. 

In two or three strides he was back 


ee on 
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motionless, she said fearfully, ‘‘What 
are you going to do? 
to give him up?”’ 
He gave a passionate cry. 
“‘How can I give him up? I 
you, I love you!”’ 
“Oh! don’t!’ she 
that ——! You musn’t —— 
‘Why not? What does it matter 
to me that your brother is a criminal? 


Are you going 


love 


‘‘Not 


cried. 


” 


SHE RECOILED AGAINST THE WALL. 


in the room facing her. 
to the portrait. 

‘*Who is this?’’ he cried. 

She did not answer. She recoiled 
against the wall and put up her hands as 
though afraid that he would strike her. 

“*Is it he?”’ 

She nodded. 
is he.’’ 

And as he said nothing, 
stood there by the table, 


He pointed 


‘*Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘It 


but only 
stern and 


It makes no difference to my love. I 


can’t live without you. You have 
made such a difference in my life. 1 
can’t go on as I was before.’’ He took 
a step towards her. ‘‘I love you!” he 
cried again. 

“Oh hush!’’ she pleaded. ‘‘You 
don’t understand. I saw you didn’t. 
1 ought to have told you. I ought to 
have told you!’’ And she stared at 
him with strangely troubled eyes. 
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‘‘What is it?’’ he said hoarsely. 
‘‘What ought you to have told me?’’ 

She shrank back once more against 
the wall. 

“I am his wife,’’ she whispered. 

He gave a cry of amazement. ‘‘His 
wife!”’ 

He put out his hands, groping, as 
though suddenly blinded, and, turning, 
stumbled out of the house. 

What way he took in his blind frenzy 
of despair he knew not. He rushed on 
toward the hills oblivious of his sur- 
roundings, her last words repeating 
themselves in his bewildered brain. 
‘I am his wife. I am his wife. 1 
am his wife—his wife—his wife!’’ 

When at last, fatigued and short of 
breath, he stopped at the foot of a steep 
slope, and for the first time realised 
what he was doing, he was some miles 
from home. A soft rain was falling 
and a chill wind blowing from the hills, 
but he heeded neither wind nor rain for 
his heart was on fire with a fierce resolu- 
tion. 

‘I can’t live without her,’’ he cried 
aloud, ‘‘ I wish to God I had never seen 
her. It wasn’t fair—it wasn’t fair 
that she should have been sent to cross 
my path. I’ve lived too long alone; 
other men might meet her and pass her 
by and forget her, but I can’t—I can’t! 
Her image will always burn upon my 
brain; my whole being will always cry 
aloud for her !”’ 

He began to go down hill homeward. 
As he entered the room she came in 
also through the other door. 

He was hatless, his clothes were wet 
and stained with mud; his hair dis- 
hevelled, the water streaming from it 
down his pale cheeks. She stood gaz- 
ing anxiously at him as he strode for- 
ward and leaned across the table which 
separated them. 

*“Why shouldn’t I give him up?’’ he 
said hoarsely. 

**Ah!”’ she cried. 
do that! You are 
noble - 


““Stop!’’ he said fiercely. ‘‘Good- 
ness and nobility are nothing to me— 


, 


*““You wouldn’t 
too good—too 
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nothing! I only know I want you. I 
can’t live without you.’’ 

‘*Don’t,’’ she moaned. ‘‘Ah, don’t!” 

He went swiftly to her side and 
seized her hand. 

‘*Come away with me,’’ he whispered. 
‘‘Come away with me and he shall go 
free—I swear it.”’ 

She wrenched 
grasp. 

‘*“You coward!’’ she cried, her eyes 
glowing with indignation. ‘‘No! don't 
touch me. Oh! I thought you were 
so noble and so good—so different from 
other men. I trusted you and you have 
taken my trust and trampled it in the 
mud. I thought you were my friend. 
I knew you loved me, but I believed 
your love to be a fine thing, that it 
would lead you to help me in my trouble 
—and now—and now a 

She stopped, for he had fallen on his 
knees at her feet. 

‘‘Forgive me,”’ he cried in a broken 
voice, seizing the hem of her gown in 
his feverish hands and pressing it 
against his lips. ‘‘l was mad to 
say what I said just now.”’ 

He rose to his feet and stood before 
her with downcast eyes, not daring to 
look up and meet her gaze, which, had 
he but known, was full of pity for him. 

‘“You were quite right,’’ he said. ‘“‘I 
can do nothing to harm you. He shall 
go free.”’ 

**Ah!”’ 


her hand from _ his 


she 


cried _ gladly, 
swiftly forward and taking both his 
hands in hers, and compelling him to 


bending 


face her. ‘‘I knew—I knew that I 
might trust you. My friend,’’ she 
went on quickly in a low, earnest tone; 
‘It is 1 who should have knelt just now 
to ask your pardon for all the pain I 
have given you. It is not right that 
you should have suffered so for me. 
And ie 

She was suddenly silent and a great 
tenderness came into her eyes, and for 
a moment they stood there holding each 
other’s hands. 

“‘He was very good to me once,’’ she 
said, ‘‘l owe him more than my life. Sit 
down and I will tell you.”’ 


They sat facing one another across 
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the table, she leaning forward with both 
arms upon it and holding hiseyes with 
her own. She told him of the stark 
penury of her youth in a grimy midland 
town, of the craving for freedom from 
the harsh rule of a drunken father—a 
craving that found satisfaction only at 
his death, when she obtained an engage- 
ment in the chorus of a third-rate musi- 
cal comedy company. She told him of 
the trials and distresses of her brief 
professional career, which came pre- 
maturely to shipwreck in an obscure 
town in Lancashire, where she and 
many others were left penniless one 
Friday night by an absconding manager. 
She told him of her tramp to Liverpool, 
her failure to find work, her despair, her 
hunger—of how, at last, when nothing 
but suicide or the streets seemed left, 
Wilde had spoken to her and learnt her 
plight, had taken her home to his 
mother, who had received her with an 
admirable charity as one of her small 
household. She told him how Wilde 
had at length asked her to marry him. 


‘*I owed him more than my life,”’ she 
said. ‘‘I could do nothing less than 
consent, even though I did not love 
him.’’ 


Wilde occupied a position of trust in 
Ponson’s bank, and, shortly after their 
marriage, he was moved to the branch 


at Hull. 


“It was then,’’ she went on, ‘‘that a 
change came. Perhaps it was my fault. 
I was not as happy as he would have 
liked to see me. I wanted more than 
he could give me for all his kindness— 
more, I mean, in the way of companion- 
ship—sympathy. He fancied that I 
found our poverty irksome, though I 
never did. He began to buy me clothes 
and jewellery ; to take me away to Lon- 
don, to Paris. We moved into a more 
expensive house and began to entertain. 
He told me they had raised his salary, 
and I believed him. Then I found out 
that he had been betting heavily. For 
a time he won; then he began to lose. 
I saw that he was troubled. I besought 
him to tell me everything, but he would 
tell me nothing, and I was offended by 
what I thought his want of con- 
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fidence in me. He got at last into 
the clutches of two scoundrels, book- 
makers and moneylenders. I don’t 
know how much he owed them — 
it may have been thousands. He was 
utterly in their power; they compelled 
him to take advantage of his position 
in the bank to embezzle large sums. 
That went on for nearly a year. Oh! 
it is terrible to think of it. What he 
must have endured during all that time! 
And every penny went to those two 
scoundrels. And at last when discovery 
was inevitable he told me everything. 
Oh! the shame of it! When the first 
shock of my surprise and horror had 
passed, I saw that I must stick to him 
and help him at all costs; I owed him 
that. We arranged that I should go 
to Liverpool and book our passages to 
New York. We planned to go out to 
the Western States and begin a new 
life. He was to make his way across 
to Liverpool on a motor bicycle by the 
unfrequented roads. You know the 
rest. We assumed the name of Hunt. 
We were to have travelled as brother 
and sister. When you greeted me as 
Miss Hunt I dared not undeceive you. 


I wish I had; it was the worst mistake 
of all ——”’ 


She finished and silence fell between 
them. She glanced at Penrose, half 
afraid to meet his eyes, but found that 
he was looking not at her but over her 
shoulder through the open doorway with 
an expression that made her start and 
turn to see at what he was looking so 
fixedly. Far away, but coming rapidly 
towards the cottage from the direction 
of Golstone Hill were two men. 


‘‘What is it?’’ she asked, turning 
again to Penrose. 


‘The police,’’ he answered quietly ; 
‘“‘they’ve found out ——”’ 


She gave a little cry and ran to the 
door to get a clearer view. Yes! she 
thought now that she could make out 
that one of the men was in plain clothes, 
the other in a dark uniform and helmet; 
every now and then some part of his 
accoutrements glittered in the light of 
the sun, which had burst through the 
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clouds and was shining brightly as it 
sank towards the horizon. 

The men were coming rapidly nearer. 

She turned despairingly to Penrose. 

*‘What is to be done?’’ she cried. 

He stared blankly at her, and then 
at the approaching figures,and then at 
her again. For a moment the wild idea 
crossed his mind of passing himself off 
as the criminal, so that while he was 
being led away, Hunt might escape— 
with her. The utter impossibility of 
such a scheme was almost immediate- 
ly apparent. 

“‘Can nothing be done?’’ she urged. 

**I’m afraid not,’’ he said. ‘‘I would 
do anything I could, but—’’ He broke 
off helplessly. 

““Couldn’t we hide him somewhere ?”’ 

He explained that it was impossible ; 
that there was no place in the cottage 
where a man could have lain hidden 
for ten minutes from the search, how- 
ever perfunctory, of two policemen. 

‘““We can only wait until they 
come,’’ he concluded tamely; ‘‘ and 
try and put them off somehow—trust 
to luck. I'll do everything I can.”’ 

The two men were coming up the 
garden path. One was a short, dark 
man in plain clothes; the other a local 
policeman whom he knew well. The 
latter touched his hat respectfully and 
wished Penrose ‘‘good-day.”’ 

‘* This is Inspector James from Scot- 
land Yard,’’ he said; ‘‘ Dr. Penrose.”’ 

The dark man nodded, and glanced 
at an official-looking document that he 
was carrying. i 

‘*T’ve a warrant here, sir,’’ he said, 
“‘to search your house for the person cf 
Arthur Wilde, alias Hunt, wanted in 
connection with an embezzlement at 
Hull.”’ 

Penrose hesitated. With the corner 
of his eye he saw the trembling figure 
of the woman he loved, mute with 
anxiety, all her hope resting on him. 
For a moment he thought of flinging 
himself in a despairing effort upon the 
two men who stood facing him expect- 
antly. None of the actors in this little 
drama noticed that the door of the 
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inner .0om was opened an inch or two 
or heard a slight movement within. 

‘*You’ve nothing to say, sir?’’ in- 
quired the Inspector. ‘‘ Then we'll 
come in.” 

Penrose still stood blocking up the 
doorway, helplessly wondering what to 
do, and cursing the fate that rendered 
him powerless to help the woman he 
loved. 

‘* By your leave, sir!’’ 

Suddenly from the inner room there 
sounded the report of a fire-arm and the 
dull thud of a falling body. 


In a moment Penrose had dashed in. 
He found Hunt lying face downwards on 
the floor beside the bed, his revolver, 
which he had evidently taken from the 
shelf where Penrose had laid it, still 
clutched in his hand. 

Though he still lived Penrose saw 
that he could not survive more than 
another moment. He raised him gent- 
ly, and his wife knelt quickly at the 
dying man’s other side and took his 
hand in hers. Hunt tried to speak. 

‘* I saw them coming,”’ he managed 
to say. ‘‘ The game was up. I’m 
better gone—’’ He paused for a 
moment, his breath coming painfully. 
“You have been good,’’ he said to 
Penrose. ‘‘ Look after her. Be kind to 
her. I know you and she—’’ His head 
fell back suddenly: he was dead. 

They knelt there by his side for a 
few moments in silence, and then, look- 
ing up as by a common impulse, their 
eyes met and they rose together. Pen- 
rose led her into the other room. 


, 


With an uncontrollable gesture of 
tenderness and pity he took both her 


hands in his. ‘‘ My poor child !’’ he 
said, and at the words the tears came 
for the first time into her eyes, and she 
let herself be folded in his strong arms, 
while she sobbed convulsively against 
his shoulder. Presently she looked up 
at him and brushed away her tears. 

“I’ve no one but you now,”’ she said 
simply. 

““My dear !”’ he answered, 
shall never need any one else.”’ 


‘* You 
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By E. S. ROMERO-TODESCO. 


VEN before we Arrive at a period 
E in the world’s history where any 
distinct form of civilization can be 
traced, necklaces existed, and were worn 
plentifully by the natives of various 
countries; the love of ornamentation 
being so inherent in man as to have de- 
manded gratification even before cloth- 
ing was adopted. 

The necklaces of the stone ages were 
extremely rudimentary and simple. They 
consisted chiefly of teeth, shells, and 
bits of wood and metal, pierced through 
and strung together. ‘The fact that they 
were all more or less alike, without 
features particularly characteristic of any 
one country, shows that primitive man 
evolved his early ideas very much on 
the same level all over the world. 


women, and varied in size and thickness 
as well as in the quality of the metal 
employed, according to the position of 
their husbands. 
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It may not be universally known that, 
in ancient times, not men and 
women wore necklaces, but horses and 
other favourite animals also; only the 


only 


variety used for this purpose was simple 


end 


The Indians had the largest variety 
of necklaces, one of the most popular 
types being a row of bears’ teeth strung 
together lengthwise (Fig. I), instead of 
vertically, as was generally done with 
smaller teeth (Fig. II). The African 
natives had very massive necklaces 
made of solid metal, some* being mere 


heavy brass discs encircling the neck 
and weighing over twenty pounds (Fig. 
III). This type was generally worn by 


and was called ‘‘torque.’’ (Fig. IV). 
Phallere were necklaces made of 
bronze, silver and, in some rare cases, 
even gold, richly jewelled and orna- 
mented; but the simpler varieties were 
often used to adorn horses and even 
elephants, as in the case of the elephant 
of Antiochus; nevertheless it was only 
in exceptional cases that animals were 
so adorned. 

In olden times necklaces were equally 
popular with men and women; only they 
each used them for different purposes. 
Women wore them simply with the ob- 
ject of ornamenting themselves and 
showing off to a greater advantage the 
whiteness of their skin, whilst men only 
wore them as an emblem of dignity, 
power, and honour. 

The Egyptians wore necklaces made 
out of every imaginable material, and we 
have specimens ranging from the cheap- 
est to the most costly, as well as from 
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the most rudimental to the most 
artistic designs. The earlier necklaces 
were mere threads of metal, twisted into 
a circular shape, but the greater number 


of those which have reached us are made 
of gold and glass work, elaborately 
strung together in one or more rows, 
from which scarabs, amulets, and trink- 
ets of all kinds are suspended. Neck- 
laces varied in the number of rows as 
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well as in size. The beads in some were 
all alike, in others so mixed as to form 
a pattern in a pleasing combination of 
colour. Strings of cornelian and lapis 
lazuli with charms in various coloured 
glasses are among the most effective of 
the Egyptian types. 

Egyptian necklaces were never made 
to go right round the neck. ‘The orna- 
mental part was always worn in front, 


and merely tied at the back. Men’s 
necklaces were literally weighed down 
by entire collections of amulets, scarabs, 
angles, dice, horns and divinities of all 
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kinds; all of which were supposed to 
have power to preserve the wearer from 
dangers of every description as well as 
from the superhuman evil influences. 

Besides the ordinary varieties, the 
Egyptians had special necklaces to be 
used for particular purposes. A neck- 
lace known by the specific name of 
‘“*Ousekh,’’ was made only for placing on 
mummies. It was hooked on to the 
shoulders, and covered the chest, which 
it hid completely. Mariette Bey de- 
scribes one which was made ‘‘of a com- 
position as rich as it was unusual. 
Rolled cords, four  petaled flowers, 
opened out as crosses; lions, running 
antelopes, sitting jackals, vultures, and 
vipers, all went to form the design. The 
two hooks, as usual, are made in spar- 
row-hawks’ heads. All the ornaments 
are of gold. They were fixed on to the 
linen of the mummy by means of small 
rings.”’ 

In Egypt the President of the Senate 


eet 


wore a gold necklace covered with 
precious stones, from which hung a 
figure without eyes—emblem of justice 
and truth. When he took this figure 
in his hand, it was a signal that the 
meeting was opened ; and at the moment 
of delivering judgment, he turned the 
figure towards the one who had won the 
case. 

In many ancient paintings a form of 


necklace is depicted which is quite un- 
known in modern times. It is a long 
chain passing from the left shoulder to 
the right one, like a band crossing the 
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chest. Very few examples of these 
special necklaces have come down to us, 
whilst we have entire collections of 
strings of agathes, cornelian, turquoises, 


as well as of beads of all colours, and 
tiny circular discs joined together (Fig. 
V). Long chains, made of almond 


shaped and round shaped beads of glass 


strung alternately, were worn in 
numbers by women and children (Fig. 
V1). Necklaces made out of little 


rectangles of blue and green glass with 
charms attached (Fig. VII), and others 
of onyxes and cornelian beads sym- 
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metrically strung together and orna- 
mented with queer shaped pendants (Fig. 
VIII), were also among the most 
popular patterns. 


The variety of ornaments, which have 
been found strung on to necklaces, is so 
great as to defy description, the favour- 


ites being the scarab, sphinx, amphoras, 
frog, sparrow-hawk, and the repre- 
sentations of household gods. A par- 
ticularly strange specimen of Egyptian 


necklace is in gold and composed of 
fish, crocodiles, lotus flowers, and small 
amphoras, all joined together by beads. 
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This necklace is of a very rough work- 


manship and would indicate the intro- 
duction into Egypt of foreign elements. 


) 
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x 
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The arrangement of the design is much 
the same as would be found in Italo- 
Greek jewellery. (Fig. IX). 

The Egyptians had also gold-plated 


chains, which varied in thickness accord- 
ing to the number of threads of gold 
taken to make any particular chain. In 


the Museum of Boulak there is a magni- 
ficent Egyptian gold-plated chain a yard 
long, at each end of which there is a 
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goose’s head, and in the middle, as a 
pendant, hangs a marvellously worked 
scarab in blue glass paste and gold. It 


was found in the tomb of Queen Aoh- 
hotep (XVIIIth dynasty) with many 
other very beautiful and valuable jewels. 
The fact that the paws of the scarab 
are soldered on to its gold body, shows 
that eighteen hundred years before our 
Era, the Egyptians had mastered the 
art of soldering metals with extreme 
neatness and finish. On the other hand 
they must have been ignorant of the art 
of enamelling, for we have not a single 
article of theirs in which any trace of 
enamel can be seen, in spite of the fact 
that they evidently wanted to give colour- 
ing to their gold ornaments, for they 
liberally covered them, in = many 
instances, with coloured glass paste, 
and they surely would have adopted en- 
amel, which would have answered their 


purpose better, had they known of it. 
The Assyrians’ love of jewellery is pro- 
verbial, and we read much of the luxuri- 
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ous splendour of the times of Nebuchad- 
nezzar and Sennacherib, yet we have 
no actual specimen of exceptional beauty 
of the jewels worn by them. The few 


specimens of Assyrian necklaces which 
have come down to us are neither char- 
acteristic nor even particularly attractive. 
In the British Museum there is an As- 
syrian necklace made of gold beads, 
joined together by 
gold tubing (Fig. 
X); and a Royal 
necklace of this 
period (Fig. XI) 
has symbolical 
charms linked on 
to it. In the 
Assyrian bas- 
reliefs very few 
necklaces are 
visible , and those 
there are are mere beads threaded 
together and meant to ornament fan- 
tastic divinities with enormous wings 
and Assyrian robings. 

As a general rule one might almost 


say, that, whilst the Egyptians wore 
necklaces and no earrings, the Assyrians 
wore earrings and no necklaces. 

The Pheenicians wore necklaces 
of several rows and_ these were 
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sometimes in 
colours and 
by a clasp. 


quite different 
designs, just joined 
The first row tightly en- 


circled the neck, and often had a locket 


gn from it in the 
ene 


centre, the other rows be- 
coming proportionately 
larger and larger. Neck- 
laces made in_ precious 
metals had ornamentations 
either of glass paste or of 
real gems, according to 
their value, but they were 
all jewels of great variety 
and artistic beauty. 

In the Museum of New York, one of 
the quaintest specimens is on view. It 
was found at Curium, and is composed 
of seventy gold pearls, strung three and 


three together, with an almond-shaped 
bead of gold dividing them. In the 
centre hangs the grimacing head of the 
Medusa. The Greek influence is ap- 
parent in the design and workmanship. 

Another fine gold 
Pheenician necklace is in a 
lotus flower pattern of 
Oriental origin, having a 
woman’s head with an 
Egyptian head-dress hang- 
ing from it. 

Naturally these very 
beautiful ornaments were 
only made for the wealthier 
classes, and their number 
is, therefore, very limited ; 
whilst we have a numerous 

collection of the more popular and 
cheaper varieties which came within the 
reach of the general public. In them 
glass-coloured beads figure prominently, 
their shape and colour varying consider- 
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ably, as well as the pattern in which they 
were strung; and it is this great range 
of combinations and schemes of beads 
that gives a pleasing and ever changing 


aspect to even the most simple of their 
necklaces (Fig. XIII). 

The Phoenicians made a quantity of 
ornaments which they used as pendants 
for earrings, but several of them strung 


together and joined by glass beads or 
metal discs have been found to form 
chains of varying lengths. At Milo 
some specimens of Pheenician jewels 
were discovered, the workmanship of 


which is extraordinarily accurate and 
beautiful. One little necklace is made 
of a thin strand of gold from which 
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twenty-eight small open-mouthed lions’ 
heads hang, festooned by thin chainlets 
of gold, ornamented by tiny gold beads. 
It is an extremely fine piece of work, on 


which tiny gold granulations of an as- 
tonishing minuteness are visible. 

A very slender Greek necklace was 
found at Athens, in which the Phoenician 
influence is notable. 

It has delicate chains which hold to- 
gether groups of three little bells (Fig. 
XIV). The complete necklace consists 
of eight groups, each having little hooks 
intended to fasten on to the material of 
the dress on which this necklace was 
worn. 

In the Museums at Naples there are 
several specimens of Greek necklaces in 
which amphoras are the favourite pat- 
tern, mixed with others in an intricate 
design. It is quite a frequent occur- 
rence to come across a long chain in 
which all kinds of small objects, as well 
as tiny animals, are suspended, generally 
stamped out of plain gold. 

There are many jewels which are 
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neither typically Italian nor character- 
istically Greek; they belong to that 
period of history in which the Greek 
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influence was strongly felt in the Italian 
provinces; they must, therefore, be 
classified as Italo-Greek specimens. The 
jewellers of this time were real artists, 
who seem to have been inspired in giv- 


ing old schemes new treatment. They 
had a happy way of selecting the most 
simple and pleasing designs, which they 
carried out to perfection, adding a pro- 
fusion of ornamentations, typically their 
own. They made gold in various shades, 
and broke the monotony of the metal’s 
colour with glass paste and precious 
stones, so that their jewels are noted 
for a brightness of colouring, excelling 
all the previous work of a similar kind 
(Fig. XV). 

Nevertheless, one must not be led into 
the belief that every article of the Greco- 
Italian period was in itself a work of art; 
on the contrary, among the most perfect 
specimens have been others of very in- 
ferior quality, many being even clumsy 
and ugly both in design and execution. 

With the Etruscans and Romans, 
stamped articles were in general use, 
and some very pleasing effects were ob- 


tained by this simple process (Fig. XVI). 
The Etruscans were unsurpassed 
masters in the jewellers’ art. They 
combined all the merits of their prede- 
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cessors with a variety of treatment and 
an accuracy in execution which their fol- 
lowers never quite achieved. Their 
necklaces in granulated gold work and 
filigree are things of rare beauty. 

The Etruscans made 
jewels for two pur- 
poses — for personal 
adornment, and for 
placing in tombs as 
mortuary jewels. The 
latter were very light 
and, though outwardly 
of solid appearance, 
were in reality quite 
hollow, and so thin as 
to have been easily de- 

stroyed by any but very careful hand- 
ling. Of course these very fragile gold 
ornaments were never intended for 
personal wear. 


A favourite type of necklace was the 


**Bulla’’. Bulla were ornaments 

fashioned out of two concave plates of 

gold, fastened together so as to form a 

globe. A necklace made of these 

pendants was supposed to have a pre- 

serving power, on 

account of the fact that 

originally amulets were 

inserted in the hollow 

space made by the 

two halves of the 

Bulle. (Fig. XVII). 

Apart from the Bulla 

necklace the Etruscans 

had no special designs, 

which might be called 

typically theirs. Their wonderful art 

consisted in adopting old and new 
schemes of ornamentation. 

An Etruscan necklace has been found 
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made out of twenty-eight opaque emer- 
alds, separated by emphoras in stamped 
gold and surrounded by human heads. 
Another is made in scarabs of cornaline, 
with tiny gold pearls separating one 
scarab from the other. 





The Romans wore jewels of all kinds 
in great profusion, as can be gathered 
from the following description given by 
the Greek writer, Lucien: 

“‘What shall I say of their ruinous 
luxury? Of those gems which hang 
from .their ears, and are worth many 
talents; of those gold serpents rolled 
round their wrists and arms? A crown 
of precious Italian stones encircles their 
head, and their brow sparkles, as if 
starred by a thousand diamonds. Neck- 
laces of immense price descend from 
their necks. Gold is condensed to be 
trampled by them under foot!’’ 

The Roman ladies went in for a lavish 
profusion of jewels, being swayed by the 
influence of the Oriental civilisations, as 
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well as by the artistic supremacy of the 


Greeks and Etruscans, 


but—perhaps 


owing to the number of them which 
have been lost—we have no great variety 
of Roman necklaces, and those which 
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figure in the Castellain collection in 
Rome are made in bronze and gold, and 
are of a rather unattractive solid char- 
acter. (Fig. XVII., XVIII). 

The Romans wore the special neck- 
laces called ‘‘phallerz,’’ which they be- 
stowed upon their cavalry and infantry 
regiments as a mark of distinction for 
services rendered. They were worn by 
the soldiers together with torques, armil- 
las, catella, fibulas, and other military 
decorations. They were worn on a 
framework of leather straps, which hung 
from the shoulders and was_ braced 
across the chest. 

The Gauls had gold in great quantities, 
so their favourite ornament was a neck- 
lace, as it lent itself to be fashioned out 
of this precious metal on a much larger 
scale than did the smaller jewels. The 
rigid, typical Gaulish necklace was called 
“‘torque.’’ (Fig. IV). The pattern 
varied as did the material out of which 
they were made. The simplest ones 
were in bronze, the better ones in gold 
(Fig. XIX), and silver (Fig. XX). This 
style of necklace was not very flexible 
or particularly ornamental, but there 
were torques from which pearls of amber 
and glass beads were suspended by 
means of thick rings, and others had 
large rings of glass hanging from them, 
which have by some archeologists been 
mistaken for bracelets. 

In spite of women and children wear- 
ing a variety of ornamental torques, 
those held in the highest esteem were 
the plain bronze ones conferred upon 
the warriors, and the Roman Manlius 
was nick-named ‘‘Torquator,’’ on ac- 
count of his having overcome a Gaulish 
warrior in a hand-to-hand en- 
counter, and seized the torque 
which he was wearing round his 
neck. 


There are some Gaulish- 
Roman necklaces of very 
original designs. One of these 
resembles the flight of birds 
(Fig. XXI), another is made in a fly 
pattern, which was afterwards adopted 
by the Merovingians, together with 
designs of bees and other insects. 
Gold was scarce with the Merovingians, 
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and they often wore silver necklaces, the 
workmanship of which is so beautiful as 
to seem to us more suitable for the more 
precious metal (Fig. XXIII). The few 
jewels they had in gold were very thin 
and in openwork patterns. Glass work 
was very popular with them. 

After the Merovingians, the fashion 
of wearing necklaces fell into disuse to 
such an extent that we can only trace 
their existence from the mosaics of the 
period, where occasiondlly necklaces of 
pearls and precious stones are depicted. 
Even at a later date the Carlovingian 
women wore high-necked dresses, un- 
suitable for the wearing of necklaces. 
Men replaced all other necklaces by thin 
chains, on which a relic hung. A chain 
of this. description was offered to 
Charlemagne by the Caliph Haroun-al- 
Raschid, and in the reliquary was en- 
closed a piece of wood from the Cross, 
and a thorn from the Crown of Thorns. 
It was richly ornamented with sapphires 
and garnets, cut in cabochon. 
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Then came the middle ages, in which 
all trace of antiquity gradually faded, 
giving place to the more modern and 
novel schemes of the Renaissance 
period. 

Following the evolution of necklaces 
and jewels in general, from the first 
rudimental specimens worn by savages, 
through their gradual development into 
things of beauty through successive 
generations of mankind, we see that they 
became more and more typical and char- 
acteristic of distinct nations, whilst de- 
sign rather than intrinsic value grew to 
be the matter of first consideration ; but 
when gems became the all important 
factor in jewellery and the workmanship 
mere settings to show them off to 
greater advantage, then we can no 
longer trace any definite type belonging 
to each distinct race of men. They are 
no longer landmarks of historical value, 
but are capable of classification merely 
as objects of a greater or less beauty 
and price. 
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Sonnet. 


By ANTHONY J. WEBB. 


If there should be no music on my way- 

If there should come no gladness to my eye 
If all the glory of-the purpling sky 

Were lost to me, and shadows chill and grey 
Robed all the wonder cf each newborn day 
In sorrow’s leaden apathy :—Still, I 

Would yet rejoice to know that, ere | die, 
Love has prevailed, and I have felt his sway. 


What if our paths in life had never crossed? 
A little less of pain, perchance, to me, 

A very little less: Ah; let it be! 

I count the joy well worth the woe it cost: 
Hope now lies dead, and Faith has long been lost, 
But I have Love—‘‘the greatest of the three.”’ 





THE RETURN OF THE DUKE. 


By WINIFRED CARTER. 


CHAPTER I. 

FROM THE GRAVE. 
OLAND MARCHMONT, Duke of 
R Wellhampton, stood on the quay. 
be It was incredible that 
no one had met him. ‘To think that 
he had been given up as a dead man 
for more than five years, and now on 
his return there was no one left who was 
interested enough in him to meet him. 
A frown crossed the good-looking 
tanned face, and the bright blue eyes 
were misty. Did five years make so 
much difference that one’s kith and kin 
were able to forget. His letters telling 
that he was still alive, must have 
reached England long before. He had 


waited to get clothes, and various odds 
and ends before sailing. 

Well, at any rate, he would get to 
London and hunt up his relatives. At 
least he could expect his mother to be 
glad to see him, and dear, pretty Alli- 


son! Had she forgotten too! 

With quick strides he left the quay. 
A big, broad-shouldered man, with a 
bearing at once dignified and noble. At 
present his face was clouded. The 
meeting, the happy faces he had ex- 
pected to see, were absent. The man 
shivered, though the sun was brilliant 
and burning ; he had been used to tropi- 
cal heat and African weather. It seemed 
that the train bearing him to London 
was purposely slow. Had a journey 
ever dragged like this in the old days, 
before he had gone on that big hunt 
expedition—when he had been wounded 
and trapped by savages? 

Perhaps Allison had married, thinking 
he had been killed! The hateful 
thought had never once hurt him as 
it did now. When he was in the 
desert, he had been glad to think of her 
as a happy wife and with a brood of 
little children round her. It had pleased 
him to think that she had perhaps called 
her eldest boy after him. But now all 
was different. She had waited for him, 
O Allison had surely waited! 
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At the end of his journey he went 
straight to the gaunt looking house in 
Grosvenor Square that had belonged to 
his family for so long. He half hoped 
that a familiar face would be there to 
greet him, but the grave man-servant 
was quite strange to him. 

He enquired where he could find Her 
Grace, and learned that the family had 
all gone to a garden party at Mr. Jabez 
Richards’. 

And so Roland Marchmont went off 
to find them. It was such a different 
home-coming to what he had planned. 
Could they possibly have not got his 
letters? But he knew that they must 
have done. Reports of the Mary Lees 
had come to him before he sailed him- 
self, and the Mary Lees had taken his 
letters. A weary look passed across 
his face. It was the face of a man 
who had suffered many things. Faint 
lines had marked his mouth, lines which 
told of endurance and pain. It was a 
powerful face and with a firm jaw, but 
it was lightened by the extreme sweet- 
ness of his smile. A smile which came 
but seldom. 

He had left England, a tall stripling, 
full of the joy of living, anxious to get 
the best out of life in a lighthearted 
fashion. He had intended to come 
back in six months, when his engage- 
ment to his cousin Allison should be 
announced. 

But his life had been a very different 
one. He had been wounded by a lion, 
and then captured by a tribe of savages. 
These men had exalted Roland into a 
god and had had him watched day and 
night, to see that their great god did 
not escape them. And so it was that 
after five years he had found a way of 
escape, coming back post haste to Eng- 
land, and to those he loved. A bitter 
look clouded those young-looking eyes, 
which belied the maturity of the rest of 
the face, and a slight frown came be- 
tween his brows, as he thought again 
of what he might find—a woman who 
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had married because of the hopelessness 
of waiting. 

It was easy to gain admittance with 
one of the cards he had had printed in 
Africa, before he sailed, and when he 
was in the crowded grounds of the 
millionaire, he stood for an instant, 
transfixed. How long ago it seemed 
since he had been part of the froth and 
glitter of like gatherings. And how he 
had enjoyed them then! Now they 
seemed the essence of insipidity, of use- 
less display and pomp! 

His heart began to beat quickly as 
he realised that he might come upon 
Allison at any moment. 

What should he say to her, his little 
darling maid! 


With a hum and swish, the people 
passed by him, and then he found him- 
self standing looking with pure delight 
at a girl. She was all in white, and 
her grave face had a curiously detached 
air. Under the eager scrutiny of his 
eyes, a slow flush crept into the dazzling 
whiteness of her skin. 

**My parasol!’’ she said, with a quiet 
dignified gesture. 

Roland Marchmont looked down im- 
patiently, as though he grudged every 
moment that he spent away from look- 
ing at her face. And then he saw that 
his boot was planted on the frilly chiffon 
edge of her parasol. 

‘I’m sorry!’ he murmured, picking 
up the dainty thing and handing it to 
her. And his heart was singing, for 
here at the very outset he had found 
her. She had more than fulfilled the 
promise of eighteen. She was very 
beautiful, so beautiful that a strange, 
dull ache came into his heart; it was 
quite different from the old ache. 

The calm unrecognising look in her 
eyes hurt him too. Had he altered so 
much from the gay, handsome boy he 
had been! And yet he spent that 
precious moment in admiring her eyes, 
in wondering if they were grey or blue, 
for they had always joked about the 
changing colour of Allison’s eyes. To- 
day they seemed neither grey nor blue, 
but a mingling of both, like a misty sky, 

“with flashes of blue through grey clouds. 
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With a proud little bow, she turned 
and disappeared in the crowd. Tall 
and slim, with that strange gravity in 
her face, she had passed into the midst 
of the fashionable throng. But before 
she had gone, he had searched her 
fingers. 

‘“‘Allie! My exquisite Allie!’’ he 
whispered, for he had seen that the little 
gold band he had dreaded to see was 
not there. 


CHAPTER II. 
EXPLANATIONS. 


\s soon as the Duke had let Allison 
go, he began to think how silly he had 
been, not to tell her, while he had the 
opportunity, that he was her long-lost 
cousin. For a few minutes he stood, 
regardless of the curious crowd who 
wondered who the tall, foreign looking 
man was. 

As though in derision a band struck 
up ‘‘Yip-i-addy-i-ay,’’ and he started. 
Chen realising that he was losing time, 
he set off to catch her up and reveal his 
identity. It was with evident dislike 
that he threaded his way through the 
gaily dressed throng. For a moment 
he paused beside a water-lily spangled 
lake, and a smile broke up the serious- 
ness of his face, giving it a more youth- 
ful appearance. Then again he was 
off. With reckless assurance he 
pushed aside flaunting trains of silk and 
muslin, looking earnestly all the time for 
a simpler, more crystal white creature, 
than these gorgeous butterflies. 

He stumbled against a little green 
bamboo table, knocking it over, with 
its burden of iced drinks, but he did not 
even wait to soothe the startled attend- 
ant, for in the distance he had seen a 
figure dressed in white. Who other 
than Allison would dress all in white, he 
thought gleefully. 

She was gazing dreamily into a mar- 
vellous pool, whose sides and base were 
of pink marble. In and out of the weeds 
gold fish of enormous size were swim- 
ming, their scales shining in the sun. 

For an instant, Roland watched her 
from behind a rose bush. Never after 
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did he smell the scent of roses, without 
being irresistibly reminded of that 
afternoon. A sigh rippled gently from 
her breast and came between her rosy 
parted lips; their vivid colour was en- 
hanced by the transparency of her skin. 
A little curl bronzing in the sun, 
quivered with the stress of her sigh, 
then came to rest on the tip of her tiny 
ear. The man’s heart burned as he 
caught the glint of tears on her cheek. 

Then the girl turned and saw him. 
The hunted expression in her wet eyes 
stabbed him, and he was furious with a 
slow fierce fury with those who had 
given her cause for such tears. 


? 


“Oh, it’s you,’’ she said, with a gasp 
of relief. ‘‘I thought it was ,»” but 
she stopped quickly. 

*“'You must let me help you,’ 
Roland swallowing his anger. 

She looked at him with great wistful 
eyes. 

“‘That is not possible,’’ she said, 
with an attempt at hauteur, ‘‘we are not 
even acquainted !’’ 
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The blood rushed into the man’s face. 
Although she did not remember him, 
something in him had made her wish to 
confide in him. There was a chord in 
her heart which answered to him after 
all those years. But it also made him 
wince. Her trouble must be very real 
for her to forget convention and be 
ready to confide in a stranger. 

**T know you better than you think,”’ 
he said, taking her hand and leading 
her down a little path. 

Great full-blown roses pushed scarlet 
heads into their faces as they passed, 
and clumps of purple pansies filled the 
air with delicate aromas. Another path 
led out of this, a cool chestnut-shaded 
lane ending in an arbour of soft and 
charming green. 

Roland Marchmont smiled to himself 
as he thought how good the millionaire 
had been to him. 

‘I must go back!’’ said the girl un- 
certainly, gathering up her skirts as 
though to flee from him. ‘‘Why did I 
ever come with you?” 

‘‘Because you knew instinctively that 
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I would help you with my life,’’ 
the man earnestly. 

Suddenly she turned to him, her face 
flushed at her own daring. 

‘‘Do you really mean you will help 
me?’’ she said eagerly. 

“*Try me,’ he answered encouragingly. 

“Do you know Mr. Richards—the 
owner of all this?’’ she said, with a com- 
prehensive sweep of her hand. 

‘**The jam man ?’’ queried the Duke. 

The girl nodded her head. *“My 
peope say that I must marry him,”’ she 
said miserably. Her eyes were on the 
moss which carpeted the arbour. Then 
she looked up through the tangled 
branches outside, where the sun was 
peering inquisitively down; she threw 
up her hands despairingly. 

**I can’t do it,’’ she said, with a gasp. 
‘*There was someone else, years ago, 
and I cannot forget it. Every one I 
know is against me!’’ 

A bird hidden away in the soft green 
was singing with all its joyous heart. 

Roland Marchmont frowned. So that 
was why no one had been to meet him. 
His mother had wanted to bring off this 
match. She had always been against 
his marriage with penniless Allison. 
She had evidently never let Allison have 
his letters to her. : 

‘“‘They are selling me—selling me,’’ 
said the girl pitifully, ‘‘I must face it 
to-day. All these beautiful gardens, 
these innocent birds, these flowers, are 
here because of me. He has had all this 
made for me, and the garden party is 
to give him an opportunity to get my 
wretched consent, and then announce it 
to our mutual friends. And what can 
I do? I’ve nothing of my own.’’ 

Suddenly she paused and pointed, 
with white, stricken face. From a little 
latticed window, two people could be 
seen. One was.a fat, bloated figure, 
with little pig-like eyes embedded in fat, 
and Roland guessed that the gross self- 
satisfaction and stilted walk made up 
the person of the multi-millionaire, 
Jabez Richards, and his soul rose in 
loathing that his pure, sweet Allison 
should have been almost sacrificed to 
such a creature. 











He could hear the harsh, uneducated 
voice as it broke the wonderful peace 
and stillness that thrilled through the 
arbour. What desecration it ‘cemed 
that this man, with commonness 
stamped indelibly upon him, should own 
this exquisite palace, with its wonder of 
glowing flowers, and its soft delicate 
tones. 

Beside this man, almost hidden by 
the huge bulk of the jam manufacturer, 
there trotted a little old woman, in a 
rusty black dress and an old-fashioned 
bonnet. Something clutched his heart 
at the sight of her. It was his mother. 

The last time he had seen her had 
been in a room shaded with rosy lamps, 
a room the essence of all sweet womanly 
things. And Allison stood there, in her 
simple young girlishness, her eyes tear- 
filled, and she was saying ‘Good-bye’ to 
a tall youth—himself; his mother had 
come in and ruthlessly broken short 
their parting. Then his thoughts flew 
to that African desert, where he had lost 
so much of his life, and endured so 
much bodily pain and heartache. But 
he would not blame his mother now, 
for was not Allison still to be won! 

As the two came up to the arbour, 
Roland had no doubt that the short- 
sighted eyes of the Duchess had seen 
the white frock which Allison wore, and 
that her soul was purring at this ex- 
cellent setting for a proposal. As she 
came nearer and saw that Allison was 
not alone, she stiffened perceptibly. 

Whatever she felt she did not say any- 
thing then. 

“Allison, my dear, Mr. 
wishes to speak with you.”’ 

“I wonder,’’ she said, turning to 
Roland, ‘‘if you would take me to get 
some tea.’’ There was determination 
in her voice. 

A little smile flickered across his face 
as he thought of the surprise he was 
about to create. 

‘‘First let me tell you that Lady Alli- 
son has done me the honour to consent 
to be my wife.’’ 

He looked from one to the other. The 
Duchess was glaring; the jam man be- 
gan to perspire ; Allison looked ashamed 
and confused. 


Richards 
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‘All my life I have loved her,’’ he 
went on, and then he threw back his 
head and laughed. 

At the sound of that familiar laugh, 
the Duchess stood as though turned to 
stone, then one hand with its network 
of wrinkles went gropingly to her throat. 
Her face with its parchment-like skin 
went whiter than Allison’s frock. 

‘It’s Roland’s voice,’’ she 
thickly ; ‘‘but Roland is dead !’’ 

Then before he could speak she was 
in his arms, her wizened face buried in 
his coat. 

And Allison’s eyes were like stars. 
But to think that she had not recognised 
him! At once she saw a thousand little 
familiar signs! 

To his everlasting credit, be it said, 
the manufacturer stumbled away. 

As Roland stroked his mother’s face 
tenderly, he was searching with his eyes 
the half averted face of the girl he loved. 

‘‘But you expected me, mother,’’ he 
said, as his mother again expressed her 
surprise and delight. 

‘“‘We thought you dead,’’ she said 
solemnly, wiping from her eyes the 
difficult tears that were welling out. 

‘*With my own hands I posted the 
letters,’’ said he. 

‘The Mary Lees, the African 
boat, went down a week ago,’’ said 
Allison softly. ‘‘I have always watched 
the records of the African boats.’’ Her 
face flushed charmingly. 

‘*Then you didn’t know? 
great, clumsy brute I am!”’ 

‘Oh, my son, my son!”’ was all the 
Duchess could say. 

““We’ve lost five years, 
there’s no more time to waste. 
be a quiet wedding, dear!”’ 

And then something in his mother’s 
face alarmed him. He must set his foot 
down—once and for ever. 

With his old smile, which made Alli- 
son’s heart leap, he tucked his mother’s 
hand in his, and then, taking the slim 
fingers of Allison in the other hand, he 
said cheerily : 

** Come along, we’ll face the world at 
once as the long lost prodigal and his 
wife to be, and then,’’ he added, ‘‘we’ll 

‘| have tea.”’ 


said 
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66 FT DON’T like the idea at all,’’ said 
| Neville Porchester, looking up 
at his sister with a_ troubled 
frown. He was lying in bed with an 
arm and an ankle swathed in bandages. 
‘*Under the most favourable conditions 
it would be a very risky job, and for a 
woman to attempt it seems to me little 
short of madness. I’m perfectly well 
aware that you’re quite at home in a 
‘plane, and can manage one better than 
some of the men flyers I know, but this 
is an undertaking of quite exceptional 
difficulty and risk. It is absolutely es- 
sential that the attempt be made directly 
a sudden fog has enveloped the moor, 
and before the men can be hurried off 
back to the prison; it may not be as 
easy as you think to descend at the right 
spot; there may be warders’ rifles to 
reckon with; the slightest deviation 
from the course will mean grave diffi- 
culty and danger in coming to earth, 
and there is always the possibility of 
some ordinary mishap—bother with the 
engine, for instance. No, Phyllis, I 
don’t like it. I'd be willing enough to 
make the attempt myself if I were not 
hors de combat, but I don’t fancy allow- 
ing you to run the risks of such a hazard- 
ous enterprise. Besides, suppose 
you’re caught— you know it’s a very 
grave offence to assist a prisoner to 
escape ?”’ 

““Yes—I know that,’’ the girl replied 
quickly, ‘‘but it doesn’t count with me. 
Even if the machine is seen there’s no 
reason why they should suspect us; I 
only became engaged to Geoffrey the day 
before his arrest, and no public an- 
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nouncement was made. Neither your 
name nor mine was even mentioned at 
the trial. I feel perfectly confident I 
can carry it all out successfully. I must 
go. There’s no reason I shouldn’t, and 

and, oh Neville, dear Neville, do let 
me !”’ 

The girl’s voice trembled as she bent 
over her brother and kissed him. 

The aviator thought rapidly. It was 
a difficult position for him, and his 
sister’s earnest pleadings made it the 
more so. The task she desired to at- 
tempt was one fraught with grave risks 
of more than one kind; on the other 
hand he knew her to be possessed of re- 
markable nerve and skill in the manage- 
ment of an aeroplane. 

Of Geoffrey Catheridge’s innocence 
Neville had no doubt; he believed his 
sister’s lover to be wholly responsible 
for his own conviction by deliberately 
withholding evidence that would have 
cleared him. What were his motives 
in so doing Neville did not know; 
secretly he regarded him as a quixotic 
fool. 

The two had met a few weeks ago at 
a flying meeting at Rheims, where Por- 
chester had been competing ; the latter, 
who was a pretty keen judge of char- 
acter, was perfectly satisfied that Cathe- 
ridge was an honourable man and made 
no objection to his suit. An engage- 
ment had swiftly followed and then had 
come the blow—the arrest, trial, and 
conviction of Catheridge. 

Two men had been heard to quarrel; 
later on one had been found half dead 
and delirious. The other had been 
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seen by a doorkeeper and the occupant 
of an adjacent flat to enter and leave; 
there was corroborative evidence, and 
although the injured man could not him- 
self swear to his assailant’s identity, 
Geoffrey Catheridge had been convicted 
and reckoned as lightly sentenced when 
the judge sent him to penal servitude for 
ten years. The motive was 
enough to find; Marleigh had made a 
will in Catheridge’s favour, and had an- 
nounced his intention of altering it. The 
latter admitted this fact at the trial, and 
the admission had appeared to complete 
the case against him. His counsel, 
handicapped by his stubborn refusal to 
afford him any proof of the truth of his 
assertion that he was far away from 
Blackheath at the time of the crime, 
could say little likely to weigh with the 
jury. 

“I’m doomed right enough,’’ Cathe- 
ridge had whispered to Porchester when 
the latter visited him the day before his 
trial. ‘‘But get me out—use your 
aeroplane—and I'll prove my _ inno- 
cence.”’ 

So when the ordeal was over, and 
Catheridge was taken away to Dart- 
moor, brother and sister had planned 
what was to be done. Then came 
Neville’s accident and Phyllis’s deter- 
mination to take his place in the daring 
scheme of rescue. 


easy 


* * * * * 


The little two-seated 
skimmed through the air just above the 
rolling banks of fog that hovered over 
Dartmoor. Phyllis, enveloped in furs 
and overalls, was driving with her usual 
confidence, despite the fact that her 
nerves were at the highest tension. She 
dared not think of the possibility of 
failure, and yet the odds against he: 
were enormous. 

Every now and again she made a 
downward glide, piercing the stratum 
of fog that she might see the moor be- 
neath, broken here and there by gaunt, 
rugged quarries, only remaining clear 
of the masses of vapour for a few brief 
moments. She had no fancy to attract 
the attention of the warders in charge 
of the gangs of prisoners. The planes 


monoplane | 
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had been grey-coated so as to render 
detection the more difficult. For some 
time the fog remained at a considerable 
distance above the ground, but her 
knowledge of atmospherical conditions 
told her that it would not be long before 
it fell, enveloping the moor and forcing 
the officers to hurry the gangs into the 
safe keeping of the prison itself. It 
was at this crucial juncture that she must 
make her attempt—when the warders 
were busy collecting their charges to- 
gether. 

A plan of the moor was fixed near the 
steering wheel; already she knew the 
whole configuration of the country 
around the great prison.- She had, too, 
an excellent idea as to the section in 
which Geoffrey would be at work; she 
had made numerous cycling expeditions 
to certain vantage points affording a 
view of the quarries, and with powerful 
field glasses had seen her lover in his 
hideous convict garb. If the scheme 
of work remained unchanged she could 
descend quite near the spot, above 
which was a tiny plateau affording a 


suitable landing place, and screened from 
the view of those in the quarry beneath. 
Porchester’s ready response to his whis- 
pered appeal for rescue had told Cathe- 
ridge he might expect it, and it would 
be, Phyllis well knew, just such a day 
as this that he would be keenly on the 


alert. The greatest danger was that 
the warders would succeed in getting 
the gang away from the quarry before 
the fog descended sufficiently to conceal 
her descent. The hum of the engine 
might attract attention, and it might be 
that other eyes than Geoffrey’s would 
detect the monoplane as it approached 
the ground. 


Manipulating her elevating planes 
with marvellous skill, the girl made an- 
other cautious downward glide; her 
pulses quickened as she realised that the 
mist was swiftly descending. The sharp 
commands of the warders reached her 
ears, and she had a momentary view 
of the quarry. The critical moment 
had arrived. Darting upwards into the 
dense mist she brought the machine to 
a level again; then she stopped her 
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engine and glided downward towards 
the little plateau. Everything de- 
pended on her accurate gauging of the 
distance. 

For a few breathless moments she 
feared she had misjudged it, that in the 
fog she had over-estimated the distance 
and would land on broken ground be- 
yond her mark, with the inevitable re- 
sult of disaster. But her fears were 
soon dispelled; emerging from the 
thicker gloom above to the less dense 
mist near the surface she saw the clear 
ground a little way ahead, and, steering 
dexterously, brought the aeroplane to 
ground well away from the danger spot. 

Almost before it was at a standstill 
she looked searchingly around her, and 
as she did so a chorus of ominous shouts 
came from the direction of the warders 
below. The next instant a grey- 
garbed figure emerged around some 
rocks and darted towards her. 

Phyllis hurried out of her seat; an ex- 
pression of amazement overspread 
Catheridge’s features as he saw that it 
was his lover instead of her brother who 
had come to rescue him and afford him 
the opportunity to prove his innocence. 

‘“My darling—what ” he began 
as he snatched her in his arms. 

‘‘No time to explain now—we must 
hurry away,’’ Phyllis whispered, dis- 
engaging herself from his embrace after 
a swift feverish kiss. ; 

Darting to the driving seat she started 
the engine; Catheridge took the place 
beside her, and in a few seconds the 
monoplane was free of the earth and 
rising swiftly into the enveloping mist. 
The hoarse shouts and shrill whistles of 
the pursuers, that had come nearer and 
nearer during the brief interval that pre- 
ceded the ascent, now grew fainter and 
fainter. As the machine emerged into 
the clear atmosphere above the rolling 
sea of fog the heavy boom of a gun rose 
up to them—the signal that a prisoner 
had escaped. 

Phyllis swayed in her seat; it was 
the moment of reaction. Her woman’s 
wit, her splendid skill and her indomit- 
able courage had combined to effect he: 
lover’s escape, but though she had not 
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flinched and though her nerve had never 
once forsaken her, the strain had been 
very great. But her firm little mouth 
became set in a very straight line, and 
she gripped the steering wheel more 
tightly ; she knew that her task was not 
yet over, and with an effort she mastered 
the sensation of faintness. Success de- 
pended wholly on her efforts, for Geof- 
frey knew little about aviation—far too 
little to enable him to successfully com- 
plete the plan of escape. 

Observing the pallor that had crept 
over her face he uttered an exclamation 
of alarm. ‘They had scarcely spoken 
as yet. 

‘‘My darling—are you ill? Why is 
it you have come instead of Neville?”’ 

“IT felt a little faint—that’s ll, 
Geoffrey ; I’m better now.”’ Already 
the colour was returning to her cheeks, 
and she went on to tell him why she 
had taken her brother’s place in the dar- 
ing adventure. His heart was very full 
at the realisation of the depth of her love 
for him—a love so staunch and fervid 
that it prompted her to undertake this 
hazardous enterprise to free him and en- 
able him to establish his innocence. He 
leaned nearer her and drawing her closer 
to him kissed her reverently and passion- 
ately. 

‘““‘Where are we to land?’’ he asked, 
when he had slipped the heavy fur-lined 
coat and overalls she had brought over 
the hideous convict dress and relin- 
quished the ugly prison headgear for an 
aviator’s cap. 

‘*There’s a clear stretch of sandy 
beach near Start Point; we shall reach 
it very shortly. It will probably be 
deserted at this hour; it lies in a shallow 
bay, and I’m hoping to land you un- 
observed. In the locker is a bag con- 
taining a complete change of clothes, 
materials for disguise, and ample money. 
Near the western arm of the bay is a 
little cave where you can change and 
otherwise alter your appearance. When 
you have done this make your way to 
Kingsbridge and take train to London 
or wherever you think it best to go. 
Write as soon as you can; I shall be in 
a fever of suspense until I hear. If 
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this fog holds I don’t think there will 
be any danger of the descent being ob- 
served. 1 shall fly back to our sheds, 
and I’m hoping no one will think I’ve 
been doing anything more than taking 
an ordinary morning fly as I’ve done 
many a time lately. We must be near 
our destination now, Geoffrey, so it 
must be ‘good-bye’ with ——”’ her voice 


broke as she concluded — “‘hopes of a 


A GREY-GARBED FIGUR! 


speedy re-union and a happier time than 
we've had lately.” 

She spoke rapidly ; the second critical 
moment was approaching. 

The swift littke monoplane descended 
through the fog and skimmed the cliff 
edge; Phyllis cast a keen glance around 


and downwards. She had made no 
mistake; a mere half-mile further lay 
the sandy stretch on which she intended 
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to descend. A slight turn of the steer- 
ing wheel; a swift, deft manipulation 
of the elevating levers and they darted 
away from the cliff edge and downwards 
in a long slanting glide. The engine 
was cut off; the machine slackened 
speed. Below lay the smooth, untrodden 
beach, and away to the left the dancing 
wavelets of the Channel. Chere was 
a slight jar as the wheels caught the 


DARTED TOWARDS HER. 


sand, a brief onward rush along the 
even surface and then the monoplane 
quivered to a standstill. A swift, anx- 
ious glance around told them the beach 
was deserted. 

With lithe, agile movements Phyllis 
got out, opened the locker and produced 
the bag. 

“You must go, Geoffrey—quickly. 
Every instant is valuable ; someone may 
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appear at any moment—a coastguard or 
a fisherman perhaps. There’s the cave,”’ 
indicating a tiny cleft in the cliff a hun- 
dred yards or so distant, ‘‘and now 
good-bye.”’ 


**Good-bye, my dearest!’’ His voice 
trembled with emotion. ‘‘I can’t thank 
you now—the words won’t come—later 
on there’ll be happiness for us both— 
good-bye.”’ 


He snatched her in his arms, and 
kissed her feverishly. Then they parted 
—he, carrying the bag, away to the 
little cave, she to the driving seat of the 
‘monoplane, which, after a brief run 
along the beach, rose gracefully into the 
air and soared aloft—up into the mist 
and over the cliff tops in a homeward 
direction. 


Whilst Phyllis, having made a rapid 
journey and alighted safely in the clear- 
ing in the little wooded park in which 
their home stood, was telling her brother 
of the success that had attended her 
enterprise, Geoffrey Catheridge was 
speeding towards his goal in the London 
express. So far he had escaped sus- 
picion; his disguise was so excellent 
that it would have been difficult indeed 
to associate him with the Dartmoor con- 
vict whose escape had already aroused 
such a hue and cry. On his arrival at 
Waterloo he fancied that he, with the rest 
of the male passengers, was subjected 
to an unostentatious but keen scrutiny 
by some alert-eyed men who hovered 
about the barriers. But no one accosted 
him, no detaining hand was laid on his 
arm. Unchecked he entered a taxi and 
directed the driver to the Marylebone 
Road, where he alighted. Turning into 
an unpretentious street he knocked and 
asked for ‘‘Mr. Henson.’’ A curious 
expression crept over the face of the 
slatternly woman who opened the door. 


‘It ain’t much good a-askin’ for Mr. 
’Enson,’’ she said, not recognising the 
caller in disguise. ‘‘A couple o’ plain 
clothes men come for ’im this ere fort- 
night ago—over a forgin’ job it was. 
Afore they could nab ’im ’e out with a 
revolver an’ shot ’isself somewheres 


near the ’eart, so instead o’ takin’ ’im 
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away with ’em with the ‘andcuffs on ’e 
*ad to be took in a ambulance.’’ 

Something rose in Catheridge’s 
throat, threatening to choke him, and it 
was only with a mighty effort that he 
maintained his composure. 

**°E’d paid up for ‘is room—that’s 
one blessin’,’’ she continued garrulously, 
‘‘but it’s a loss all the same, me not 
’avin’ let again. It give me a ’orrible 
turn, an’ that’s true, sir.”’ 

** Is he still alive ?’’ Catheridge asked, 
evenly. 

“I ’eard tell "e were a day or two 
ago, but ’e died yesterday. ’E’s madea 
confession o’ what ’e done, and told a 
lot else about ’isself —’avn’t yer seen 
about it in the papers, sir?” 

‘*No—I’ve been away,’’ he answered 
shortly. Whatever his emotions at the 
news he had just heard it was necessary 
to act swiftly. 

**I want to spend half-an-hour or so 
in the room recently occupied by Mr. 
Henson,’’ he said. ‘‘I have reasons— 
excellent reasons. Here is a sovereign, 
and when I go you shall have another— 
is that satisfactory ?’’ 

He spoke in brisk, sharp tones, and 
the woman, taken aback and somewhat 
overawed by his sudden change of man- 
ner, mumbled her acquiescence, and con- 
ducted him without delay to the room he 
desired to examine. 

‘**Thanks—lI shan’t be very long,’’ he 
said, and turned the key in the lock as 
she departed. 

“If it’s anywhere it’s under the 
boards,’’ he muttered to himself, and 
turning up the cheap linoleum closely 
scrutinised the underlying woodwork. 

For some time he failed in his search; 
suddenly he discovered a couple of nails 
that seemed looser than the rest. Stoop- 
ing he prized up one with a penknife 
that had been amongst the outfit with 
which Phyllis had provided him; the 
other followed, and a few seconds later, 
with a quickly beating heart, he was 
raising the board. Beneath was what 
he sought—a Russian leather pocket- 
book of unique design. Having trans- 
ferred it to his breast pocket he replaced 
the board and the floor covering, and 
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then descended, to find the slatternly 
landlady awaiting him in the passage. 

‘*Thanks,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve seen all I 
want—here is the other sovereign I 
promised,’’ and then he hurried away 
and out of the narrow thoroughfare into 
the busy street beyond. 

Hailing a taxi he directed the driver 
to his solicitor’s address in the city, and 
after a half-hour’s interview with the 
astonished lawyer, walked to the near- 
est police statién and surrendered him- 
self as the convict who had that day 
escaped from Dartmoor. 


* * * . * * 


Although it was some little time be- 
fore the various formalities were com- 
pleted and Geoffrey Catheridge was once 
again a free man with an _ unsullied 
character, his pardon and release fol- 
lowed as a matter of course upon the 
indisputable evidence of his innocence. 
In view of the circumstances the author- 
ities waived their right to treat seriously 
the grave offence of escape. The release 
was swiftly followed by the arrest and 
conviction of the two men who had 
sworn falsely as to his visit to Marleigh 
that fateful evening ; knowing that the 
latter had in his possession a consider- 
able sum of money they had acted in 
collusion and well-nigh murdered him. 

The confession made by the man who 
had chosen the coward’s way out of his 
trouble revealed the noble motive that 
had prompted Catheridge to maintain 
the silence which had cost him his 
liberty. 

Ivan Henton was his step-brother. 
Their mother had been twice widowed ; 
her second husband had died in prison 
whilst Ivan was too young to under- 
stand. Realising that her younger son 
inherited much of his father’s weak and 
vicious nature she had prevailed on the 
elder to promise her before she died 
that he would shield him from danger 
“*at all costs.”’ Calling unexpectedly 
at Ivan’s rooms Geoffrey had surprised 
him in the act of completing the copy- 
ing of valuable designs he had secured 
from the office where he was employed ; 
he had snatched them from him, and 
instead of instantly destroying them had 
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put them away in a Russian leathér 
pocketbook which he had purchased that 
evening in Islington, with the idea of 
holding them as a security for his future 
good behaviour. That same night 
Ivan contrived to enter Geoffrey’s rooms 
and secured the pocketbook with the 
copies of the designs. Geoffrey guessed 
who was the culprit, but could take no 
steps in the matter, for early next morn- 
ing he was arrested on the charge of at- 
tempted murder. The purchase of the 
pocketbook would have proved a con- 
clusive alibi, for the medical and other 
evidence went to show that the deed 
was committed at Blackheath at the 
very time Geoffrey knew he was at Is- 
lington. But save for that one inci- 
dent he had been unable to prove his 
whereabouts, and against his bare state- 
ment that he was at the other end of 
London at the time, there was the evi- 
dence of the doorkeeper and a fellow 
lodger of the injured man that they had 
seen him come and leave, and that in the 
interval they had heard sounds of quar- 
relling. Mention of the pocketbook 


would have entailed its production, with 
the almost inevitable exposure of Ivan, 
for the latter had stated that he was 
about to start on a holiday, and it was 


highly probable that he would have 
concealed it, with the plans inside, in his 
room. Whoever found the one would 
probably find the other, and thus it was 
that Geoffrey had chosen to be convicted 
on the faint possibility of succeeding in 
some desperate attempt to escape and 
recover the book and its contents him- 
self. 

Now that Ivan was dead, it did not 
matter that he told all this. And when 
Phyllis had heard his story she looked 
into his eyes with tears filling her own. 


**My noble Geoffrey !’’ she murmured. 


‘*No, no—don’t call me that,’’ he said 
gently; ‘‘I did it that my oath to my 
dead mother should not be broken. Was 
it not infinitely more noble of you to run 
the frightful risks you did that I might 
have the few hours’ freedom I so 
coveted ?”’ 

He took her in his 


arms and they 
talked of the future. 
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THE WEISSHORN, THE ROTHORN, THE GABELHORN, AND THE MATTERHORN 
FROM VERMALA. 


ON SKIS, SKATES AND LUGES. 


A Day at the Swiss Winter Sports. 


By SERCOME GRIFFIN. 


s WITZERLAND at any time of 
S the year is surpassingly beau- 
tiful, but in the winter, when 

the snow ennobles all, mere words can 
only feebly describe the eerie splendour 
of the mountains, ‘‘ all dyed with the 
depth of heaven, and clothed with the 


calm of eternity.’’ I am at Vermala, 
above Sierre, and as I rise and look 
out from my window I can scan the 
whole galaxy of glorious giants from 
the Simplon to Mont Blanc. The 
sun is tinging the Aiguille de la Za and 
Bella Tola with rosy glow; the Weiss- 
horn and the Illhorn are catching the 
message of the coming morn; the 
graceful ice arréte that links Besso and 
the Rothorn is like a chain of encrusted 
silver; and, far off, wave upon wave of 
golden sunshine are flooding the domes 
and peaks of the Mont Blanc range 
with brightest light; while, far below, 
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the deep Valaisian valleys are still 
shrouded in the mantle of night. 

To-day we will spend a typical Win- 
ter Sports’ day together—will you join 
me? We have become acclimatized ; 
we have skated a little, tobogganed a 
short distance, and had a preliminary 
floundering on skis. We are feeling 
as fit as—a Swiss Sporter! 

At petit déjeunsr there is a remark- 
able disappearance of many rolls of 
bread with attendant butter, and 
miraculous draughts of coffee are 
quaffed. Thus fortified, we are ready 
to arrange the day’s programme. 

Having suitably attired ourselves in 
snow helmet, sweater, woollen gaunt- 
lets, tightly-wound putties, and stout 
boots, we select our skis,,and set out 
to climb the Zaat. It is a beginners’ 
mountain, and we can expect to reach 
the summit and arrive back in time 
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for lunch. Cllit-clat, clit-clat, clit-clat 
we go, over the beaten track leading 
upwards to the Matterhorn-blick, where 
we cross the snowfield, and commence 
a laborious climb through the pine 
woods clothing the lower slopes of the 
Zaat. 


We grow more silent the higher we 
go. It is so steep in some places that 
we have to resort to ‘‘crabbing’’; 
particularly is this necessary if we have 
brought no ski-skins with tus. The 
hair of the ski-skin helps one to grip 
the snow, but ‘‘crabbing”’ is 
necessary to avoid a back-slide, which 
‘‘ crabbing ’’’ mode of progression 1s 
one in which ski-ists take a series of 
sidelong steps in an upward direction ; 
the French word ‘“‘escalier’’ (stair- 
case) aptly describes it. Only the deep 
breathing of the climbers and the phlip- 
phlap, phlip-phlap of the skis as they 
slither forward to get a footing is to 
be heard as we toil on and up. We 
skirt the edge of a plateau; progress is 
much easier, though we need to be 
careful lest we miss the footing and go 
slopes 


also 


plunging down the precipitous 
to be dashed against the pines far be- 


low. A rock oasis amongst the snow, 
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beneath the shade of a_ Solitary, 
weather-beaten pine, lures us on; and, 
reaching it, we call a halt, flinging our- 
selves, panting to the ground. Pre- 
sently, after a rest, we look about us, 
and can scarcely realise that the speck 
amongst the pine trees on the distant 
lower Slopes is our hotel with its fifty 
bedrooms. It is impossible to appre- 
hend height and distance and size 
amongst these mighty mountains. We 
gaze at the bastions rising from the 
Val d’Anniviers, ignoring at least fve 
villages (one almost a town) and four 
huge hotels, lying one below another 
on the slopes immediately beneath our 
eyes. With almost a doubting of our 
own memories, we recollect that it 
took us nearly four hours by sleigh to 
ascend from the railway station in the 
valley to the hotel on the mountain 
side, which is our temporary home— 
and now we are two hours higher 
still! So we sit talking poetry and 
consuming prosaic sandwiches till the 
men, at least, are driven to silence and 
smoke. 

But it is time to be off again. There 
is a certain point to be reached, and 
opinions differ as fo the routes thither ; 
one, indeed, suggests a progress on 
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foot, and essays it—to sink ankle deep 
—knee deep—waist deep, in the snow 
as soon as he steps from the rock 
oasis. Having rescued the animated 
snowball, we proceed to climb - by 
means of long zig-zags, wide circlings, 
and forward rushes, striving to reach 
the appointed rendezvous. 

Tell it not in Cambridge, whisper it 
not in London suburbs—we do not 
reach the summit of the Zaat. One 
by one we arrive 
at the rendezvous, 
one by one we 
fling ourselves 
down for a rest, 
one by one we find 
reasons why we 
should proceed no 
further. The ladies 
are quite fatigued 
(so say the gentle- 
men), and_ the 
gentlemen are 
wanting their 
lunch (so say the 
ladies). It would 
take atleast 
another half an 
hour to achieve 
the conquest of 
the mountain; be- 
sides, it is nearly 
half-past twelve, 
and we intend to 
be sitting in che 
Salle 4 Manger of 
the hotel by a 
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cheeks are flushed by the rush of the 
air, and our eyes are weeping Ly 
reason of the impinging cold. Cne 
lady, it is true, cries for very enjoy- 
ment. 

Fast, faster, and_ still 
career, bird like, over the snowy 
slopes, swerving to avoid a “‘ grave”’ 
(a hole in the snow where a ski-ist has 
lain on falling), swooping over a 
sudden dip in our course, landing with 
a shock that 
threatens to over- 
balance us, sway- 
ing forward like a 
drunken man for 
a minute, regain- 
ing our balance 
with exultation at 
the heart, sweep- 
ing onward with 
an exquisite sensa- 
tion of flying, and 
coming a tremend- 
ous cropper in a 
cumulus of snow! 
Having extricated 
one’s head from 
its snowy burrow, 
collected one’s 
missing members 
(it 1s some time 
before one is as- 
sured that there is 
not even a finger 
missing), and as- 
certaining that 
one’s skis are in- 


faster we 


quarter past one tact, one rises to 
at latest. What one’s feet with an 
has taken us effort—and a_ ski- 
nearly three hours ing pole. Others 
to climb is to re- have gone swerv- 
quire only twenty STRIVING TO RRACH THE APPOINTED ing past with a 
minutes to de- RENDEZVOUS. whoop of triumph ; 
scend. the pride that 

Are you all ready? Push off with comes after a fall sends one swinging 


your ski-ing pole. Slowly we slide, 
gently we glide, along the snow-piled 
side of the Zaat, and as we gather 
momentum the snow fizzles before the 
turned-up end of our skis, like wood 
dust before the blade of a lathe. As 
we go flying downward, our ears are 
enthralled by the music of the skis, our 


off in pursuit. With one mighty shove 
of the pole, one shoots down the moun- 
tain side by the shortest route, and has 
the satisfaction of catching up our 
party ski by ski. 

So, not without a few minor acci- 
dents of a pleasant enough nature, we 
reach our hotel only a few minutes late 
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for lunch, which we partake of not 
without relish — that unsophiSticated 
relish (Surpassing all the manufactured 


articles) that we had found on the 
mountain slopes. 
Afterwards we sit discussing the 


dangers we have avoided, the fall that 
our friends have not avoided, and the 
ascents we intend to make ere our holi- 
day ends. Suddenly someone enters to 
announce that the Ice Rink, which has 
been covered with snow for the last 
three days, has been cleared. We 
stampede in a body to find our skates, 
and in a remarkably short time, even 
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the Rink. There, warmed by the sun 
and undeterred by the frost, we sit on 
the terrace and drink ‘‘chatter-water,”’ 
as Our wag terms “tea.’’ As Father 
Sol sinks in the west and King Frost 
begins to assert his power, we stroll to 
the edge of the Matterhorn-blick, and 
therefrom we can see Mont Cervin—to 
give the Matterhorn its French name— 
outlined against the sky. These mar- 
vellous evening shades are creeping up 
from the valleys, clothing the moun- 
tains with skirts of turquoise, while 
their summits are capped by the wester- 
ing sun with ruby crowns; it is beyond 
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the ladies are ready to sally forth. 
Reaching the Rink, we find the men 
still busy at the work of clearing away 
the snow, but at least there is room to 
demonstrate how not to make the 
figure 8—which negative performance 
is carried out most successfully by 
more than one ardent skater. 

After the arduous labours of the 
morning, it is well to quietly circle 


around the Rink—two and two, by 
preference. At the conclusion of 
which gentle exercise of limb—and 


heart, in some cases—we adjourn to 
the little wooden chalet by the side of 


description and surpasses imagina- 
tion. 

But our day is passing away, and 
we must hasten if we are to carry out 
the programme of the morning. Post- 
haste we return to the hotel, and leav- 
ing our skates in the Lobby of Sports 
accessories, we possess ourselves of a 
luge, or toboggan. Luge-ing is the 
Winter Sports’ term for what in Eng- 
land is called tobogganing; but luge- 
ing in Switzerland and tobogganing in 
Britain are two very different matters 
—differing as do the flanks of the Mat- 
terhorn from the slopes of Hampstead 
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Heath. We bestride our luge, feet 


raised off the ground, but with nailed* 


boots ready for instant action as helm 
or brake, and hands behind us resting 
on the extremities of our seat. We get 
going on the gentle slope of the track 
by the very door of the hotel itself, and 
gather momentum as the beaten vil- 


lage road grows steeper. A_ sharp 
rectangular turn in the path almost 


sends us sprawling on to a deep drift; 
indeed, our luge describes a half circle 
on the bank of snow, and only rights 
itself just in time to prevent an acci- 
dent. We whiz forward again, and 
guiding our gallant little vehicle to the 
right, we leave the road, and are car- 
ried at break-neck speed between high 
banks of snow down the §artificially- 
constructed Toboggan Run. 

Whirrrrrr! Phffflump! We have 
shot the ‘‘ jump,’’ and flying out into 
the air, have gripped the track again 
with a shock that would unseat us un- 
less we hugged our luge to ourselves 
with a grip of iron desperation. On- 
ward we plunge, whistling through the 
frosty air, and threatening now and 
again to collide with the snow walls 
bordering the precipitous Run. 

“Look out!’’—‘*‘Avancez !’’—‘‘ Ach- 
tung !’’—we cry, as we note a stranger 
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ahead, barring our downward swoop. 
Nimbly the upcoming man _ springs 
aside, and we go whizzing past with- 
out deciding the open question whether 
he is British, French, or German. We 
reach the termination of the Run, and 
walk a short distance till we strike the 
road again. Then away we go, the 
whole string of us! Soon we guide 
our luges into a narrow track, leacing 
out of the road to the quaint little vil- 
lage of Montana. 

For a distance of two miles, curving 
and twisting on a track which is often 
as steep as the roof of a house, and is 
so hard in places that our nailed boots 
fail to grip the icy surface, we continue 
our valleyward flight. See! one luge 
has flung its rider, and goes plunging 
over the bank, cannoning into trees, 
and disappearing in the pine forest 
five hundred feet below, while its late 
owner makes a running commentary of 
lurid eloquence. We can raise a slogan 
of victory as we shoot beneath a primii- 
tive aquaduct, and with a clatter arrive 
in the main street of the old-world vil- 
lage of Montana—which is a couple of 





miles from the Montana of the Swiss 
Sporter, the Montana of the huge 


hotel, and all modern improvements. 
Here we can put back Father Time’s 
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clock a century, and the trick would 
never be noticed, for the village would 
harmonize better with the Eighteenth 
than the Twentieth Century. 

But we must not delay to explore this 
quaint little spot, with its curious old 
chalets and gaudy ancient church, for it 
is a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
all together before we reach our hotel 
once more. Indeed, our wag remarks 
that though to luge down is Capital, 
to lug up is Labour. 
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When Love Runs Cold, 


By Victor RosBerts. 


Gentle lover co not sorrow, 
If thy love be cold to-day ; 

She will smile on thee to-morrow; 
Time will smooth thy cares away. 


Tho’ to-day she’s stern and cruel, 
Love will not so quickly tire; 
Lovers’ quarrels add but fuel 
To love’: all-consuming fire. 


Tho’ thy heart be full of sadness 

That she spurns thy suit to-day, 
Soon thy gloom shall turn to gladness; 
Time will smooth thy grief away. 
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Our laborious ascent, however, is re- 
warded by a highly satisfactory dinner, 
and if our toilet is somewhat hasty, lay 
the blame upon the chef and the odours 
of Araby that rose from the culinary 
regions. 

After dinner we retire to The Lounge 
for a time; but, soon, our Day of Ski, 
Skate, and Luge peremptorily demands 
Sleep to complete its delights. Which 
delight we proceed to enjoy—pure, 
sound, dreamless, health-giving sleep. 























THE INDENTED LIP. 


By R. 


OME, sir, let me pass!”’ 
C Valentine Brown looked up 
with a start as the hasty pas- 
senger addressed him. 

‘Certainly!’ he said, colouring 
deeply and moving to one side. 

But he did not colour because of his 
supposed rudeness. That was merely 
the natural result of a preoccupied mind. 
And it was not the preoccupation but 
the cause of it that made him blush. 

In truth, he had for several moments 
been gazing intently at a young lady 
seated halfway up the car, in the door- 
way of which he stood. And it was 
only the hasty passenger’s address which 
had made him aware of his action. 

The young lady he was looking at 
was exceedingly pretty. She was a 
blonde, dressed in very becoming gar- 
ments, and with a pleasant but rather 


pathetic face. Altogether there was 
such an attractive look about her that 
any impressionable youth, and Dr. 


Brown was hardly more, might have 
been excused a little rudeness. 

But, young as he was, it was less her 
beauty than her deformity that held his 
gaze. For her face was marred by a 
mutilation of the upper lip. It ap- 
peared to have been cut away, leaving 
a broad indentation or bow, faintly 
edged with red. Through the bow the 
teeth showed, and gave a peculiar ex- 
pression to the whole face, although it 
still remained sufficiently lovely. 

When the passenger had left the car, 
the Doctor fell into the vacant seat just 
opposite to the young lady and resumed 
his study of her countenance. But he 
did it now furtively, as one caught in an 
offence, and when presently she glanced 
up and met his gaze he turned away 
with a red face. Nevertheless he found 
himself occasionally fixing his eyes upon 
her with unconscious scrutiny, vaguely 
wondering at her wound, until at last 
she rose and left the car. 

It was at his own destination she got 
out, and for some seconds he stood at 
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the corner, unwilling to seem to intrude 
himself upon her. When at last he 
followed she was already halfway down 
the road. Immediately she turned up a 
side street and he lost her. 

But he could not forget her. His 
professional curiosity had been aroused 
by the sight of her mutilated lip, and 
already the faint beginnings of a warmer 
feeling, pity or even love, were printing 
her features firmly on his mind. How 
troubled her face had seemed! And 
what a wistful look there had been in 
her eyes when she glanced up. He 
went on his way meditating deeply. 

At the corner of the street down which 
she had turned he collided with a man 
who had just come out of it. In the 
collision his hat fell off, and the fellow, 
with a curse, set his foot upon it 

‘‘Damn you!’’ he cried, fiercely. 
‘*Take that, and look where you’re go- 
ing !”’ 

The act was so unexpected, so ex- 
pressive of innate savagery, that Brown 
allowed it to pass unchallenged. But 
as the man went on up the street to- 
wards the cars he stood looking after 
him. It was a figure he was not likely 
to forget. Short, thickset, powerful— 
that was one’s first impression, but the 
last, and abiding one, was a sense of 
ferocity and vindictiveness. The man 
looked like an Ishmael. 

Presently he was lost in the crowded 
thoroughfare beyond. Then the Doctor 
picked up his hat and regarded it rue- 
fully. ‘‘I shall remember you, my 
man,’’ he said to himself, as he went on 
his way. 

> * o o * * 

It was, however, an unnecessary 
resolution on the part of the Doctor, for 
circumstances were about to impress 
that sinister figure upon his mind and 
heart for ever. 

The same night at about eleven 
o’clock the night-bell was set ringing, 
and Valentine, hastening from his bed- 
room, answered the door himself. But 
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when he opened it, he was amazed to 
find no one there. In vain he looked up 
and down the street. There was no one 
in sight but a policeman, who had just 
turned the corner. Hailing the officer, 
he inquired if he had seen anyone. 

‘‘No, sir!’’ was the reply, as the man 
saluted. ‘‘I saw no one. Are you 
sure the bell rang, sir?” 

“‘Oh yes, officer! It rings in my 
bedroom, and I distinctly saw it move.” 

‘‘Well, sir, you take my advice. If 
that bell really rang it must be some- 
body up to no good, or he’d have waited 
for you. If 1 were you I should go 
back to bed, sir!’’ 

‘“‘Thank you. Good-night!”’ 

‘“*‘Good-night, sir!’’ 

But as he turned back into the house 
the Doctor was not at all satisfied. 
There was a sense of tragedy in the still 
night air, and he wanted to see what it 
portended. And presently he began to 
see. 

No sooner was the policeman out of 
sight than the ring was repeated, and 
hurrying back to the door he found a 
woman there, half concealed in the 
shadow of the house. 

‘**Are you the Doctor? 
with me at once? 
hurt!” 

Her face was hidden in a heavy cloak, 
but the voice thrilled him. There was 
a touch of foreign accent in it, but it 
was cultured and beautifully modulated. 

‘*I shall be pleased to come, madam,”’ 
he replied. ‘*But what is the matter 
with the man?”’ 

‘**That’s what I want to know. 
you come?”’ 

‘Come? Of course! Just wait a 
minute while I get my bag!” 

He was not a moment gone, but when 
he returned the woman was a long way 
up the street. He hastened after her, 
and falling into step at her side began 
to enquire the nature of the trouble. 

‘*Why do you ask me, Doctor?’’ was 
the unexpected reply. ‘‘What do men 
quarrel about in such a neighbourhood 
as this? You ought to know, if you 
have lived here long.’”’ 

Valentine was silent. 


Can you come 
There’s a man badly 


Will 


Was it, then, 
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some drunken brawl? Somehow he 
could not associate this woman with 
such a thing or with the people whu 
did it. And her tone of superior im- 
patience confirmed him in the thought. 
Speaking on the spur of the moment he 
exclaimed, 

“Then 
them ?”’ 

**I.- And why should I not live among 
them ?”’ 


why do you live among 


‘**Pardon me, but I did not think you 
—you were that kind of a person!’’ 


‘““What kind? The kind that quarrels 


and brawls? No, I am not. But 
misery makes strange bedfellows, 
Doctor. And each of us must dree our 


weird !’’ she ended bitterly. 

A cry of dissent rose to Valentine’s 
lips, but at that moment the woman 
stopped at a dingy looking house, and 
uttered a peculiar whistle. At the 
sound the door opened mysteriously 
from within, and disclosed the black 
cavern of a dark and empty passage. 
Beckoning him to follow, his companion 
led the way into the darkness. 


It was not without some hesitation 
that the Doctor followed her. He was 
not a little alarmed to find no attendant 
at the door, and he did not like ventur- 
ing into unknown perils. But when 
the woman’s voice hailed him from be- 
yond, with just a suspicion of mockery 
in it, he could not refuse to go forward. 
Presently he stumbled on some stairs, 
and looking upward saw her standing 
in the faint light of an open doorway. 
Through this he passed into a wretched 
chamber, faintly lighted with a_half- 
penny dip, and on a bed in the corner 
found the object of his search. 

The man was not a prepossessing 
sight. Half his face was hidden by a 
big bandage, which added the last touch 
of evil to his naturally savage figure. 
Short, thickset, powerful—where had he 
seen that man before? The incident of 
the day came back to him, and he al- 
most laughed aloud at the irony of fate 
which had already led him to the help of 
the man from whom he had received a 
needless insult. 
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The woman noticed his start of recog- 
nition. 

“*You don’t know who he is?’’ 
asked suspiciously. 

‘“‘Oh no, not from Adam,’’ he re- 
plied lightly. ‘‘It was only that I re- 
called the curse he flung at me to-day, 
and the hat of mine on which he put his 
foot.’’ 

The frown passed from her face. ‘‘I 
hope you won’t resent his savagery,”’ 
she said more gently. ‘He is badly 
hurt.” 

‘*No, madam, I will do what I can,”’ 
he replied, turning to his task of ex- 
amination. 

When the bandage was removed he 
found the wound was not so serious as 
he had feared. The crown was broken, 
and there had been a nasty effusion of 
blood: but the weapon employed was 
only blunt, and it had battered rather 
than cut the head. In effect the man 
was mefely stunned. And even as the 
Doctor examined him the relief of his 
simple remedies revived him. He 
stirred and opened his eyes. 

‘‘What’s the matter? Where am 1?” 
he muttered thickly. ‘‘Fedora!”’ 

The woman came forward. ** You 
are all right, Ivan,’’ she said, reassur- 
ingly. ‘*You are among friends, in a 
safe place.’’ 

‘‘But the man still stared at the 
Doctor as he struggled to rise. ‘‘But 
who’s this? Curse you, you’ve not be- 
trayed us again, have you?’’ And he 
scowled malignantly at his companion. 


she 


The woman made a gesture of 
secrecy. ‘He is only a doctor,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘He knows nothing—and will 


tell nothing !”’ 

‘“*‘See that he doesn’t then!’’ the fel- 
low growled, as he fell back. 

But the Doctor had no eyes for him 
any longer. For as she placed her finger 
on her lip the enshrouding garment 
fell back from the face of the woman, 
and he saw again the indentation which 
had drawn his attention that day in the 
car. Only for a moment. The next 
she had hidden her face again, and was 
beckoning him away. 

At the door below she spoke again. 
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“You will keep this a secret, Doctor ?’’ 
she implored. “It cannot matter to 
you.”’ 

“No it does not matter,’’ he agreed. 
‘*But you do—Fedora!”’ he said hesti- 
tatingly. Will you not tell me some- 
thing of yourself.’’ 

‘“‘No!”’ she replied bitterly. ‘You 
had better forget that you ever 
saw me!’’ And the next moment the 
door swung silently between them. 

Nevertheless the foolish man went 
home whispering ‘‘Fedora’’ to himself. 


* * 7 * * * 


That night the Doctor had a dream. 
He had lain awake a long time thinking 
of this new actor who had so suddenly 
entered his life-drama, and perhaps that 
was the reason why he dreamed of her. 
But it was a strange dream neverthe- 
less. 

In his dream he fancied himself in a 
land he had never seen before. Around 
him on every side were wide plains, 
barren, wind-swept, icy. In the midst 
of them lay a squalid hamlet, a few huts 
huddled together round a dingy inn. 
The whole place was filthy beyond de- 
scription. In the inn, which, like every 
other building in his dream, lay strangely 
open to his eyes, there was gathered a 
sullen crowd of men, drinking some 
strong liquor. And amongst them, 
more savage than them all, was the man 
he had just succoured. 

Presently this man rose, and swag- 
gered out into the open air. He seemed 
bent on some desperate purpose: for he 


carried an open knife whose blade 
rippled in the moonlight, and every 
moment he stopped to fondle it. In 


his spirit-state Valentine followed him. 

/.nd so it was that he saw him leave 
the village behind and come to the door 
of a finer house beyond. Outside he 
paused and listened. Within the watcher 
saw a woman lie asleep in one of the 
chambers. Young and lovely she was, 
and in her sleep she smiled. The Doctor 
saw them both, the peaceful face within 
and the vengeful one without. And as 
he saw he shuddered with a sense of 
coming doom. Dark figures seemed 
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and 


to hover over the smiling face, 
groan and gibber. 

Presently the door of the room opened 
and the stealthy form crept in, crept 
across the floor, crept up to the bed, 


and fell upon the sleeping figure. 
There was a gurgling scream. And in 
the dread of it the watcher woke, wet 
with the sweat of terror. 

What was it he had seen? 
waked too soon to see the end. And 
yet in the moment of returning con- 
sciousness he seemed to see against the 
dark background of his London room 
the woman’s shrieking figure, with her 
hand before her lips and the blood 
streaming from them through her 
fingers. Then the vision faded from 
his sight, and he saw only the leaping, 
reeling shadows of the night. 

And yet he knew he had actually 
look:d upon the tragedy of the indented 
lip. 


He had 


* * * * 7 * 


[he next morning there was news in 
the paper that interested him. **At- 
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POLICE WERE SEEKING TO UNRAVEL? 


tempt to capture a noted Anarchist,’’ it 
read. ‘‘His friends rescue him.’’ And 
then followed the story of a scuffle be- 
tween police and desperadoes. It 
seemed that the wanted man had been 
taken by surprise, and almost captured, 
when his companions had burst upon the 
captors and succeeded in turning the 
tables. In the melée the man had been 
knocked insensible by a_ policeman’s 
truncheon, but, in spite of his condition, 
was safely conveyed away—whither no 
one knew. Of course there were the 
usual statements that the police were 
hot upon his track, but there was nothing 
in the story to justify the assertion. 

The Doctor was a long time over his 
paper that morning. ‘Twice, when the 
housekeeper entered to ‘clear,’ she found 
him still sitting with it in his hand, 
buried in thought. In truth he was 
meditating a serious question. Did he 
know the secret the police were seek- 
ing to unravel? And, if so, ought he 
to tell what he knew? 

Strange to say what decided him was 
not the abstract moral question, but the 
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face of a woman who laid her finger upon 
her mutiliated lip. He was still shak- 
ing with the terrors of the night, and 
he felt that he could not set the hounds 
of the law upon the track of even such 
a criminal as this, unless and until he 
knew that the victim of his savagery 
was willing. | Somehow the lot lay in 
her lap, not in that of justice. He 
went to his work with the question still 
unsettled. 

It was towards nightfall of the wan- 
ing winter’s day when he again drew 
near his home. He had not been back 
to dinner. There were often days like 
that, when his keen interest in his poor 
patients kept him from his food. Usu- 
ally he made light of his housekeeper’s 
protests against them, but to-night he 
felt different. Perhaps he was more 
tired than usual. Perhaps it was the 
shadow of the night. At any rate his 
thoughts had been all day upon his 
dream, upon her face, and as he came 
slowly plodding back at last he was stil] 
wearily thinking of her. 

He was not, therefore, at all sur- 
prised when, from the entrance of a 
little court, he saw a shrouded figure 
beckon him. He did not need to be 
told who it was. Looking round to see 
if he was observed he slipped into the 
shadow of the court, and came up with 
his companion of the night before. 
When she saw that he was following she 
waited for him. 

‘*What do you want ?”’ he asked, as if 
they had but just parted. Somehow 
between these two the realities of life 
had crowded out its courtesies. 

Her reply was equally blunt. ‘‘I 
believe you are a good man,’’ she said, 
“‘and would not hurt a fly if you could 
help it.”’ 

‘*Perhaps I am, but what has that to 
do with you now? I thought you did 
not want to see me again.”’ 

**God knows what I want. 
you seen to-day’s papers?’’ 

“Yes. Was it he?’’ 

She made a despairing gesture. 

“‘I felt sure you would guess. And 
now I suppose you will feel it your duty 
to give him up to justice.”’ 


But have 
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‘‘And if I did, what then? Would 
it not be right to do so? Has an An- 
archist claims to mercy?” 

‘*Has an Anarchist any soul? 
he any love of life?’’ 

‘*Then he should not try to take other 
men’s lives from them,’’ replied the 
Doctor stoutly. 

“‘Not if they have ruined his first? 
Oh, you English,”’ she cried, ‘‘you live 
such happy lives here, with such freedom 
and such peace, that you don’t realise 
how horrible things are for us in Russia. 
If you only knew!”’ 

“*I think I do,’’ he answered gently, 
recalling his night’s dream. ‘‘But when 
men come to our happier land shouldn't 
they rest content ?”’ 

She sighed. ‘‘You don’t know how 
hopeless they have grown before they 
come,’’ she said. ‘“‘A man doesn’t 
leave his country, his home, his loved 
ones, till he’s driven to.”’ 

“I see!’’ replied the Doctor medita- 
tively. And then a sudden dangerous 
gleam came into his eyes. He looked 
up and spoke quickly. ‘‘Does that ex- 
cuse him,’’ he asked in a strained tone, 
“for mutilating the lip of the woman 
who loved him?” 

She flushed painfully beneath his gaze. 
But before she could reply a harsher 
voice broke in. 

‘“*And why should he not do even that, 
if the woman lied to him?” it asked. 
And turning at the sound they saw 
standing by them in the gathering twi- 
light the savage-faced man whom she 
had called Ivan. Fedora cowered before 
him, but Valentine stood his ground. 

**She never lied!’’ he cried hotly. ‘‘I 
would as soon believe that God in 
heaven lied !”’ 

A bitter sneer convulsed the features. 
of the man, ‘‘There is no God?” he 
said defiantly, ‘‘but if there were, not 
God himself should thwart my vengeance 
on the woman who betrayed me twice.”’ 
And with a dark scowl at the woman 
he passed on down the court. 

For a moment longer Fedora gazed 
past Valentine at the darkening heavens, 
while her face grew strangely pitiful. 
Then her eyes fell back to the earth. 


Has 
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“*But you will not tell?’’ she asked 
anxiously. 

*“*No, I will not tell until you say I 
may,”’ was the reply. 


* * 7 - * . 


For some three weeks after this the 
Doctor saw nothing of Fedora save as 
a flitting shadow in the twilight of the 
winter days, and he was too busy with 
his work to give much time to thoughts 
of her. Then, suddenly he was drawn 
again into the maelstrom of her life. It 
happened on this wise. 

He was returning home from one of 
his late engagements through the de- 
serted streets when he caught sight of 
a shadowy figure moving silently before 
him. _Instinctively his thoughts re- 
turned to the ever-present topic of his 
heart, and he _ quickened his pace to 
overtake the girl. But the echoing 
footsteps drew her attention also, and 
she turned to meet him. 

““You?”’ he cried, as she drew near. 
‘‘What is it now?” 

‘**Hush, hush!”’ she exclaimed. ‘* They 
are only just ahead, and how can I track 
them if your heavy footsteps draw their 
eyes this way?” 

The Doctor stared at her. ‘‘What 
do you mean?” he asked. ‘‘Who are 
ahead? And why should I be silent? 
I am only going home.” 

She drew still nearer, and with a hand 
upon his arm whispered in his ear, ‘‘It 
is the police. They are after him, and 
I want to get back to warn him. He 
may still escape.”’ 

‘*‘But how? You can’t save him, and 
you will only endanger yourself as 
well.’’ 

**At least I can try,’’ the girl whis- 
pered resolutely. “If you will only 
follow silently, or go some other way,’’ 
she entreated. 

“If you wish me to. But, oh my 
friend, why do you not leave him to his 
fate? Surely he has wronged you quite 
enough.”’ 

She smiled sadly and seemed to relent. 
Then stiffening her slight figure she re- 
plied, ‘‘I cannot help it. His doom 
and mine are linked in one. If he dies 
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to-night I shall die too. I feel it. 1 
know it!’’ 

And when he would have detained her 
and pleaded for a wilder, more personal 
hope, she turned away, and with a 
finger on her lip was gone. 

The night was at its darkest when he 
approached the den of the Anarchists. 
Owing to the roundabout way he had 
come he reached it from the opposite 
side to the police, and so became a 
spectator of all that followed. 

He was only just in time.. Glancing 
up the street he saw the police already 


gathering beneath the fated house. The 
alarm had not yet been given. From 
a window on the second floor a faint 
radiance stole across the street. Anx- 


iously he looked round for his friend, 
and presently he saw her. She 
on the opposite pavement, creeping 
stealthily along in the shadow of the 
So faint and flickering were 
her movements that he had the greatest 
difficulty in locating her. To the 
officers she must have been entirely in- 
visible. | He wondered what she hoped 
to do. 


was 


houses. 


Then suddenly there came upon the 
still and silent night the sound of a 
peculiar whistle, such as he had only 
heard in his previous visit to this place. 
Shrill and clear it rang up to the black 
skies above her devoted head. But 
scarcely had it ceased when it was an- 
swered by an unmistakeable police-call 
in the rear of the building. And at the 
same instant the blind of the lighted 
room shot up, and a man’s face looked 
out. 

Valentine often blamed himself after- 
wards that he had not been quicker to 
divine the man’s intentions. But it all 
happened so swiftly that he had no time 
to think or plan. Only the scene burnt 
itself upon his memory for ever. 

As the blind shot up he saw first the 
figure of his ill-fated friend, in the full 
glare of the illumination. Then, above 
the shadowy forms of the police, the 
black silhouette of a man’s head and 
shoulders thrust itself, while the light 
glinted on the barrel of a revolver in 
his hand. Next moment a sharp report 
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was heard. But when he looked to see 
one of the policemen fall, there was a 
sudden scream across the way, and with 
outstretched arms shrieking, ‘‘Save 
yourself, Ivan!’’ the unhappy girl fell 
forward on her face, shot through the 
breast. 

What happened afterwards he did not 
see. He was told later that with his 
second bullet the desperate man ended 
his own career. But all he had eyes 
to see was the prostrate form of the 
woman. Rushing madly across the 
street he bent over her and tore open 
her dress, feeling if the heart still beat. 
When he found it did he stayed only to 
utter a heartfelt ‘‘Thank God!”’ ere he 
lifted and bore her. to his own home, 
so near at hand. There, he felt, if she 
was to die, she must breathe her last: 
there, if she lived, she must make her 
home. 

* * *~ * * + 


But she did not die. The aim of the 
miscreant, though taken in the light, 
had been too hurried and _ passion- 
shaken to be straight. It had reached 
no vital part. And so, though the 
wound was serious enough, the skilful 
care of the doctor and the diligent at- 
tention of his housekeeper availed to 
ward off death. In that quiet house 
the stormy sea of Fedora’s life sank at 
last to peace. 

It was one dull evening in early spring 
that she told him her history. She had 
lain very quiet for several minutes, and 
he thought her sleeping, but when he 
came to the bedside he saw her eyes 
were wet. 

“‘IT was thinking of Ivan, and wonder- 
ing over all the past,”’ she said through 
her tears. ‘‘Yes, I know that you have 
never forgiven him the shooting—and 
this,’’ pointing to her lip; ‘‘but I knew 
him when he was a better man, you 


see!’’ 


A frown passed over the Doctor's 
face. It was true he could never for- 
give Ivan, but he answered gently, ‘‘You 
have never told me your story, Fedora. 
Are you strong enough to do so now?’’ 

She turned upon him solemn eyes. 
‘“*T think you know about it!”’ 
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‘‘No, only the fact—which I saw in a 
horrible dream one night. But I do not 
know his motives. That is still your 
secret.” 

‘Ivan and I,’’ she answered, ‘‘were 
lovers always. And at first I had no 
fault to find with him except his passion- 
ateness. But when he fell in with the 
Nihilists his moroseness increased, and 
he indulged in such wild denunciations 
of the Tsar that I trembled for him every 
day. At length the company to which 
he had attached himself were arrested, 
but by some miracle he was not impli- 
cated. He was beside himself at their 
arrest, and came raving to me about it 
all. I said 1 was glad it had happened. 
Of course, I meant for his sake. But 
he took it into his distorted mind that 
I was really the informant against them, 
and went off ina rage. Then one night 
when he had been drinking too much 
vodka in the village inn, he stole into 
my home while we slept, and marked 
me thus, swearing that he would leave 
his sign upon the traitor’s lip. Then 
he fled for his life, and by some means 
escaped the country.”’ 

‘*But why did you have anything more 
to do with him?”’ 

“‘For a little while I was very angry 
and miserable. I felt that I was marred 
for life. But as you see I was not much 
hurt, and Nature has almost healed the 
place. So why should I be grieved?’’ 
she concluded. 

“*But why did you follow him here?’’ 

“Don’t you know? Because I loved 
him, or I had done, and I wanted to 
save him if I could. But I found I 
could not, after all.’’ 

“‘Perhaps it is best then that he died.’’ 

““Yes,”’ she replied wistfully. ‘‘Per- 
haps it is.”’ 

There was silence for a little while 
as the westering sun shot its last rays 
across the room. Then a look of great 


resolve stole into Valentine’s face. 
‘“*Fedora,’”’ he whispered, ‘‘have you 
no thought to spare for me? 
dead. 
love.’’ 
““You have won it all, dear heart,” 
she said. 


Ivan is 
But I am living, and I need your 
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A Story of St. Valentine's Day. 


By MINNIE CECILE PATERSON. 

66 O you think it would be any too. And I thought it would become 
harm if I sent him a Valen- me, and I dreamt all night that 
tine?”’ I was wearing one, and that it grew 

‘*Sent who a Valentine?’’ heavier and heavier and heavier, till [ 


‘*Keith Sandilands.’’ 


“I don’t know about it being any 
harm, Dru. I think it would be ex- 
ceedingly foolish.’’ 

‘“‘Well, you see’’—falteringly—‘‘he’s 


a very old friend, and he’s just lost his 
mother—his only living relative, and— 
and—he’s so far away on the Gold 
Coast.”’ 

‘*I don’t care whether it’s the Gold 
Coast or the Silver Coast—though it’s 
more of silver than of gold that will ever 
line his pockets. But why do you ask 
me? Girls who indulge in these little 
indiscretions don’t usually confide in 
their mothers—step or otherwise.’’ 


‘‘But you are such a darling old 
‘step.’ You forfeited a thousand a year 


of your own to marry Dad. You even 
ventured to put up with such a stupend- 
ous encumbrance as me. You’re the 
right sort. The fact of the matter, 
Step, dear, is that I’m frightfully un- 
happy. I'd give worlds to have the 
last fourteenth of February over again.’’ 

‘*That was the night of the Dunlop’s 
dance, when Lord Hirstleigh motored 
you home. I thought that night that 
my little girl—my little, wilful, wild- 
rose of a step-daughter would one day 
wear a coronet.”’ 


“Yes,’’ witha sigh. ‘‘I thought so, 


shrieked for some one to take it off. And 
I saw Keith Sandilands in the distance, 
and I called to him to come and take 
it off, but he only shook his head with- 
out looking at me, and went away.”’ 

‘*And quite right and proper of him,” 
said Mrs. Trevelyan. ‘‘But what hap- 
pened on this particular St. Valentine’s 
Day ?”’ 

‘*Two things of 
tance.’’ 

Drucilla’s 
ling. 

‘*Well, dear.”’ 

‘In the morning | received a Valen- 
tine from some one. And in the evening 
I sent it back to him.’’ 

‘‘Not Keith Sandilands !”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ with a little sobbing breath. 
‘*It was the most horrible thing I could 
possibly have done. But I did it—and 
—and I’ve scarcely thought of anything 
else since.’’ 

“It was certainly rather an unusual 
thing to do, dearie. To return a gift 


to an old friend! What made you do 
it?” 


tremendous impor- 


voice was low and tremb- 


‘‘Because I was mad, I think. 1 
wanted him to know thoroughly and 
completely that I did not care for him. I 
was so puffed up and conceited at Lord 
Hirstleigh wanting to marry me that I 
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just ruthlessly trampled on an old 
friend’s feelings. Oh, and there was 
such a dear, sweet verse on it.”’ 

‘Can you remember it?’’ 

Drucilla hid her pink little face on her 
step-mother’s shoulder, and _ softly 
quoted : 

‘**I have nothing at all to offer thee 

But a love that will last through 
Eternity. 

No crown of gold for your golden head. 

I ask you to crown me, Sweet, instead. 

Tocrown me king in that heart of 
thine, 

And give me yourself for my Valen-’ 
tine.”’ 

There was a silence, broken only by 
a sob. 

*‘And you sent this back to him, my 
little Dru.”’ 


*‘Wasn’t I a heartless little brute? 
And he wrote the verse. It was not 
printed. It was in his handwriting. 
That was how I knew it was from him. 
There was no name. And there was a 
little painting of flowers round the verse. 
The flowers meant ‘] love you.’ I 
looked their meaning up in ‘The langu- 
age of flowers.’ ”’ 

‘‘And you learnt the verse off by 
heart ?”’ 

“I learnt it as I read it. 
went out of my memory.”’ 

‘‘And yet you sent it back.” 

“*It was just because of my vanity and 
ambition. Lord Hirstleigh asked me 
that night to marry him, and my poor, 
little, miserable mind was dazzled. It 
all came as a sort of wonderful electric 
shock. And I thought of his castles, 
and his great wealth, and his magnifi- 
cent motor cars, and the fun of being 
called ‘my lady,’ and the coronet I should 
wear. And so I said ‘ yes.’ ”’ 

**And you sent poor Keith Sandilands 
back his Valentine. Poor Keith! Poor 
Keith! One of the best fellows going. 
What could he have thought! Poor 
Keith! And when did you discover 
your mistake?’’ 

‘Oh, the next week, Step. 
Keith Sandilands sailed. 
awful day !”’ 

The girl almost writhed as she recalled 


It never 


The day 
Oh, that 
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the first anguish of her awakening. The 
sudden knowledge of that most terrible 
mistake had swept away all the foolish- 
ness and uncertainty of her nature, and 
brought instead a strange, new gravity, 
which sat sweetly upon the lovely, young 
girl. 

‘*And then you wrote to Lord Hirst- 
leigh. And though, as we all know, 
it made him unhappy —very unhappy, 
yet it was the best thing—the bravest 
thing you could have done. I never 
understood, neither did Dad, why you 
so suddenly changed your mind, and 
told Lord Hirstleigh that you had said 
‘yes’ too hastily, without being sure of 
your own feelings for him. 1 am glad 
that my little Dru. has given me her 
confidence. ”’ 


The handsome young step-mother had 
her arm round the little, slim creature 
who was now crying unreservedly. She 
was stroking the golden hair. Such 
golden hair! Beautiful, shining gold, 
and all in softly undulating waves. 

The small face, with its hazel eyes, 
was hidden. 

‘I have borne it for nearly a year—a 
whole, long, awful year. I can’t bear 
it any longer. J hatever comes of it, 
I must send some token to him. It’s 
a dreadful risk. | He may have entirely 
forgotten me by this time. He may 
remember me only to hate me. He may 
be married. Yet, Step, dear, I will 
make the little venture, for I—I ——”’ 

‘*You love him, little Dru. ?”’ 


Drucilla squeezed her step-mother’s 
hand. 

‘*Then send him a Valentine, darling. 
As sweet a one as your dear, little, con- 
trite heart can devise. Go and post it 
secretly your very own self. Don’t 
show it even to your old ‘Step,’ for then 
you might fear to make it all that your 
heart might wish. That’s the hard and 
cruel step-mother’s advice to her down- 
trodden step-daughter! I am sure | 


don’t know what Dad would say about 
er. 


‘*] know what he would say,’’ 


replied 


Dru., lifting a happier and very sweet, 
little, wet face. 


‘*He would say, as he 
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always does: ‘Be guided by your step- 
mother, Drucilla.’ And he is right.’’ 
Drucilla lovingly lifted a beautiful and 
shapely white hand, adorned by a 
wedding ring and its keeper, and kissed 
it. 
“*Dear 


old Step!’’ she murmured. 
P 


‘*You have lifted an awful weight off my 
I like to have your approval of 
And how 


A | 


mind. 


the things I do. like you, 


oS oS ee 


- 
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stern, silent, old Dad! 
love with him!’ 

She sprang up, as 
darted away, 
happen. 

The tall, grey-robed young matron, 
rosy as any miss in her teens, sprang up, 
too, and would have administered a 
severe shaking to little Miss Drucilla 
had not the latter sped through the door 


\\| 


Fancy being in 


she spoke, and 
well knowing what would 


A 


), 
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THERE WAS A MAIL TO CATCH. 


and how sweet of you not to want to see 
my Valentine.” 

‘*No eyes but his and yours ought to 
see it, for I feel 1 am not mistaken in 
saying that it will not be a bought one. 
My little Dru. is original.’’ 

‘No, it will not be a bought one,Step. 
Already,’’ with flashing eyes, ‘‘lovely 
ideas are coming to me. Step, dearest, 
you are an inspiration, and I know why 
—because you are in love yourself— 


and up to her own room. Then Mrs. 
Trevelyan slowly returned to her chair 
again, while a smile and two tears 
sprang together into life. 

**My poor little Dru! Her heart is al- 
most broken. My poor, little, foolish 
Dru!”’ 

During the whole of the next day 
Drucilla Trevelyan was locked in her 
own room. She was breathlessly busy. 
She appeared only at meals, and then she 
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was strangely silent, with her eyes shin- 
ing. And afterwards she would go up 
to her sanctum again, and no one would 
see her for hours. A matinée was given 
up, and Mrs. Trevelyan took a grateful 
young friend in her step-daughter’s 
place. A ball was given up, and the 
bride of the year was only too glad to 
spend the evening happily at home, 
silently doing needlework in the study 
of her silent and intensely busy husband. 
To the ball she had been going only to 
chaperone Drucilla. 

But Drucilla was employed otherwise. 
There was a mail to catch. Her little 
white fingers were manipulating fine 
strands of gold—white satin—and a 


paintbrush. Her breath came and went 
very quickly. Something deep and 
tender went into every stitch of the 


needle, every stroke of the brush. 
* * * + - . 


‘‘Don’t you think there’s any chance 
of his pulling through ?’’ 

‘**Not the faintest. And the worst of 
it is, to my belief, the poor fellow’s just 
drifting into death because he has no 
wish to live. Been letting out a lot in his 
delirium. A woman, of course. Been 
hard hit at home. Poor chap! He’s 
made a hard fight over his blighted 
hopes. But in fighting his pain, he’s been 
killing himself. © Overwork—worry—in 
this part of the world is fatal.’’ 

‘“‘If we could only get him shipped off 
home at once. Stick him on board as he 
is—there might be a chance. The mail 
goes to-morrow.”’ 

‘*But he says he won’t go home. He’s 
like adamant on that point. Says he 
never wants to see the shores of England 
again, and all that. You know he’s 
lately lost his mother, too.”’ 

“I know. Poor old chap! These 
things so often come together. I hate 
to see that great, strong fellow bowlea 
over like a ninepin, and lying there as 
helpless as a baby. And not a living 
relative in the world. He has no one 
to go home to—that’s why he’d like to 
stay and die out here. He has nothing 
to cheer him. Why, when I had yellow 
fever, I had shoals of letters from home 
by every mail, and when I struggled on 
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to a ship and arrived in England, I got 
a welcome as if I had been the King 
and the Prince of Wales rolled into one. 
Fussed over, hugged, petted, spoilt, and 
at last sent back here fitter than ever. 
My womenfolk did it. | Poor Sandilands 
has no womenfolk. No one to fuss ove 
him. I say,’’ jumping up, ‘‘here comes 
the postman! It’s St. Valentine’s Day. 
What luck for me!’’ 

Only two thick letters—one from his 
mother and one from his youngest sister. 
More precious to him than @ shoal of 
Valentines. The native postman also 
handed him a thin, white cardboard box 

An unmistakable Valentine! 
addressed to him. 

‘*I say—what do you think ?’’ turning 
to the doctor. “It’s for Sandilands! 
And addressed in an uncommonly pretty 
female hand, too. Here, let’s take it 
to him. It’s better than gallons of 
your old physic. Come along.” 

‘**You’ll have to be careful, Jenkinson. 
He’s not fit for much. Would go out 
like a candle at the least excitement.”’ 

‘*Well, you give it to him, Doctor. | 
won't be responsible.’* 

Together the two 
Sandilands’ room. It opened on to the 
verandah. ‘lhe invalid was not asleep, 
but lay listlessly back on his pillow, a 
little pucker on his pale forehead. He 
was thinking—he had been thinking all 
day of a year ago. He opened his eyes 
—such handsome, long-lashed, tired, 
grey eyes—as Jenkinson and the doctor 
came in. 


But not 


men crept into 





‘Something for you, old chap, by the 
English mail,’’ said the doctor. 

“All right. Can’t—be bothered 
with it now. Chuck it—on the table.’’ 

‘“‘It might amuse you to open it now, 
Sandilands. It looks suspiciously like 
a valentine. Oh, you siy dog! I be- 
lieve you have got some little game on, 
and have been keeping it from us. No 
one has troubled to send Jenkinson or 
me a valentine.”’ 

At the word ‘‘Valentine’’ a slow and 
painful flush swept over the poor, worn 
face upon the pillow. All day he had 
been thinking of a valentine. All the 
previous night as he lay awake, he had 
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been thinking of one. A_ valentine 
which had caused him anguish unspeak- 
able. He loathed the very word ‘‘Val- 
entine.’’ Like a weary child, he pet- 
tishly turned his face away from the two 
men. 

‘*Shall I open it for you, Keith?’’ said 
Jenkinson. 

“If you like. I 
seedy to be bothered.”’ 

‘*Let’s see what the English postmark 
is,’ turning the box about. ‘‘Oh, here 
it is, nearly blurred out. Red—Red— 
Redhill.”’ 

‘*What!”’ 

The invalid made a sudden movement 
as if he would sit up, but found the effort 
beyond his strength. 
crimson. 


feel 


too beastly 


His face was dyed 


‘* What!’ he repeated again. 

‘*Redhill, old fellow. And addressed 
in a jolly, swell handwriting, too. No 
attempt at disguise, I should say. What 
do you think about opening it now?”’ 

The doctor put the box into the thin 
hand stretched out to receive it. 

There was silence for a few moments. 
Keith Sandilands was gazing at the 
beautiful, clear handwriting. A year 
ago the same handwriting had wrecked 
his life. 

“Tl say, lift me—up—you 
Lift me up, and—leave me.”’ 

They lifted him up, and put an extra 
pillow behind him. But before leaving 
him the young doctor got out his pen- 
knife, and carefully severed the string 
which tied up the little, thin, white box. 

‘*What did I tell you?’’ said Jenkinson 
to the doctor as they once 
sauntered out on to the verandah. 
can throw the rest of your precious 
medicine into the sea. Or, better still, 
lets go down and make arrangements in 
case we have to ship him off to-morrow 
morning.’”’ 


fellows. 


more 
‘You 


* * * * * * 


Though they trembled pitifully over 
their task, yet new life seemed to come 
into the poor, pale fingers as they lifted 
the lid of the white box and took the 
tissue paper off what lay within. And 
the first thing that Keith’s eyes saw was 
a little gold crown. A most beautiful 
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little crown of pure gold. It had a soft 

and lovely appearance. A strange gloss 
lay upon it. Beneath it was painted 
in fine lettering a verse. And as Keith 

Sandilands read it, a sweet and happy 

smile curved the corners of his white 

lips, and his tired eyes flashed with joy. 
‘‘I crown you, as you asked me 
In the days of long ago. 
And I ask you to forgive me 
For the way I hurt you so. 
lhe gold you see before you 
Has crowned me in the past. 
I send it as a coronet 
To crown you king at last. 

No king from his dominions should any 
longer roam; 

If you care to claim your kingdom, come 
home! Come home! Come home!” 
Life—new life—strong life was cours- 

ing through every vein as the sick man 

read and re-read this verse. It was as 
if a glimpse of Paradise had been vouch- 
safed to him. It was almost too great 

a wonder—too great a joy for the ex- 

hausted brain to take in. But it was, 

also, as a powerful draught of life-giving 
elixir. He felt ready for anything. He 
felt that he could have got up then and 
there, and done anything—anything. 

He was strong again. Quite strong 

again. So he thought. But even joy 

was too much for him just at present. 

He lifted the sheet of paper with its 

white satin covering, and pressed his 

lips against the crown of gold. 


‘*Her hair!’’ he murmured. **Her 
hair.’’ 
* * * * * * 


Ihe silence was so long unbroken 
that at last Jenkinson and the doctor 
stole once more into the sickroom. A 
sound, unheard by them for many long 
weeks, broke upon their ears. The softs 
regular breathing of someone sleeping 
peacefully—sleeping like a child. 

Chere was a child’s look of peace, too, 
onthe thin, white face. The happy 
smile still rested about his lips. _Be- 
neath the dark lashes of his closed and 
sunken eyes, two bright drops glittered. 
And against his heart—held there by a 
white and blue-veined hand, as a little 
child might clasp a cherished toy, there 
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rested the little white cardboard box. 

The two men looked at each other, 
and then quickly looked away again. 
There was something in the eyes of each 
which each desired to hide. They crept 
from the room on the tips of their toes, 
and did not speak till they were once 
more out on the verandah. 

‘*Thank God,’’ whispered Jenkinson, 
unsteadily. His chum was very dear 
to him. ‘‘Just saved him!’ responded 
the doctor. ‘‘It’s a miracle. We 
doctors don’t score when there’s a 
woman in the case. And now, Jenkin- 
son, you'll have to bestir yourself. You 
know where all Sandiland’s things are. 
Pack up all he wants—just the absolute 
necessaries, you know. 
send on after him. 
back here again. 
there yet. 


The rest we'll 

He can never come 
But don’t venture in 
Let him sleep. Let him be 
put on board sleeping if necessary. It’s 
life to him. He hasn’t really slept for 
six weeks. I'll go down and see about 
a berth and interview the captain, and 
see if there’s a nurse on board. If not, 
Sandiland’s man must go with him. I 
can’t spare either of our nurses. These 
other poor fellows down with fever can’t 
hope for a pick-me-up like Sandilands. 
The ship doesn’t leave till to-morrow 
afternoon, so there’ll be plenty of time to 
pack up his traps.”’ 


* * * * * * 


“Step, dear, are you doing anything 
particular to-morrow? Could you give 
up the whole day to me, and let me 
choose an excursion ?”’ 

For some weeks—indeed, ever since 
the dispatch of the valentine to the Gold 
Coast—Drucilla had been very restless. 
Her lovely little face was beginning to 
have a pinched look, and her big eyes 
had dark circles beneath them. She 
was both happy and troubled at the same 
time. Had she done an unmaidenly 
thing in sending off that valentine? 
Often she asked herself that question. 
But the answer of the heart was invari- 
ably the same. No. 

Mrs. Trevelyan drew the slim figure 
towards her, and tenderly stroked the 
girl’s face. 

“I can certainly give you a whole day 
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to-morrow. And we will go wherever 
you like—east, west, north, south.”’ 

**Step, I am going to ask a lot of you. 
I want to go for a day’s excursion to 
Southampton.”’ 

‘**That will be a long excursion, Dru. 
Almost a day to get there and back.”’ 

‘*Well, but,’’ coaxingly, ‘‘you see Dad 
being away, you will not be on pins and 
needles to get home by five o’clock, as 
you always are. And I don’t see why, 
if we can’t get back till late, we shouldn’t 
stay at a hotel for the night.”’ 

‘*But why has your restless little mind 
conceived this urgent desire to 
Southampton ?”’ 

Drucilla got up, and put a daily paper 
into her step-mother’s hand. She pointed 
to the columns headed ‘‘Shipping 
News.”’ Then she drew a little finger 
down the column till it paused at a cer- 
tain piece of intelligence : 

“‘The Lioness due at 
3-30 p.m.”’ 

The Lioness was the steamer in which 
Keith Sandilands had left for the Gold 
Coast more than a year before. 


“I only want to see the passengers 





visit 


Southampton 


land, Step. He might come. He 
might—who knows—be ill. Nearly 


everybody comes home ill from the Gold 
Coast. There will be no one to meet 
him and give him a welcome. His 
mother is dead.”’ 

Mrs. Trevelyan looked down into the 
pleading hazel eyes. 

‘Foolish little girl! Do you know 
that if Keith Sandilands had come by 
this ship, he must have started for Eng- 
land almost the very day your valentine 
arrived. Tut, child! How could he 


leave his business all in a hurry like 
that?” 

‘*T know I am foolish. And yet 
something tells me to go. You and | 


would give him such a welcome if he 
did come. He is such an old, old 
friend, and I hurt him—TI hurt him so 
cruelly.’’ 

‘* Very well, darling. You and I 
will take train for Southampton to- 
morrow.”’ 


And after that Dru’s sweet voice was 
heard like a little lark about the house. 
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Mrs. Trevelyan smiled, and then sighed 
as she heard the small feet tripping 
about the best spare bedroom. A whiff 
of spring flowers came out as she 
passed the half-closed door. 

‘* She is getting it ready—in case,’’ 
murmured the sympathetic stepmother. 
‘** My poor little girlie! I fear that she 
is cherishing an_ utterly impossible 


” 


Tames Pans 


THE FIRST FACE 


The passengers from the Lioness 
were landing. Such a hubbub and con- 
fusion! Such cheerful voices and tired 
voices, and cries of welcome! Such 
glad laughter and such happy tears! 
Crowds were landing at Southampton. 
It was a day with a foretaste of summer 
in it. And the blue sea reflected the 
blue of the sunny sky, about the 
glorious dome of which small, white, 
fleecy clouds were sailing. A_ soft 
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breeze fluttered veils and scarves. And 
the air was delicious. It was England 
—sweet England. And all the English 
travellers felt the thrill of patriotic 
appreciation as they set foot upon her 
shores. 

Suddenly Mrs. Trevelyan lost Dru- 
cilla. They had been standing a little 
apart from the crowd, both eagerly 
watching passenger after passenger 
land. Mrs. Trevelyan had turned to 


ih» 


NV 


*_ ado 


HIS EYES RESTED UPON WAS THE FACE OF HIS DARLING. 


look after a huge family, with two 
black nurses, and when she turned 
round again Drucilla was no longer by 
her side. 

As Keith’s white, blue-veined hand 
left the rail of the gangway it was 
gently lifted, and slipped within a 
strong young arm. Drucilla had seen 
the tall figure, swaying a little as it 
stepped off the deck of the steamer. 
She had caught a glimpse among the 
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crowd of faces of one so dearly loved, 
so deeply longed for, but so altered by 
illness that only loving eyes would have 
recognised it. Prominent cheek. bones, 
sharply-pointed chin, eyes sunken deep 
in a face that was pale as a girl’s. But 
still as handsome and as noble-looking 
as of old. : 

Then he had been ill—terribly ill— 
ill unto death. Drucilla’s heart yearned 
over him. She sprang forward. And 
the first face that Keith Sandiland’s 
eyes rested upon as he set foot in Eng- 
land was the face of his darling. And 
her eyes, flashing with love-light, filled 
him with unspeakable joy. 

‘*You have come to meet me!”’ 
To her dying day Drucilla 
never forget the way he spoke these 
words. Deep, sweet joy vibrated 

through every syllable. 

“* You have come to meet me!”’ 

‘“*Yes, and to take you home.”’ 

So he, who had thought he would be 
the most lonely arrival among the pas- 
sengers who landed at Southampton, 


would 


received the sweetest welcome of them 
all. He drew deep breaths of unutter- 


able gladness. His own eyes answered 


the flash in the girl’s. He was much 
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better, much stronger, but far from 
being his old self yet. He would need 
months of devoted love and care. And 
he was to receive it, too. All Dru- 
cilla’s natural shyness vanished at sight 
of the weakness of this man, who used 
to be so strong. While Mrs. Trevelyan 
was looking after his modest luggage, 
with the aid of the kind nurse who had 
taken care of Keith on board, Drucilla 
was whispering tender little speeches, 
and receiving as tender replies. 

‘*'You must have nearly died with 
illness,’’ she whispered, in a quivering 
voice. 

‘* But when you sent my 
me, darling, you saved my 
said. 

‘* Thank God!’’ she murmured. ‘‘Oh, 
thank God!”’ 

So the best spare room in that lovely 
old house at Redhill had an occupant 
that night. And as Keith Sandilands 
buried his face in the bowl of white 
lilac, narcissi, and sweet yellow daffo- 
dils, he gave a great sigh of thankful- 
ness. 

He was indeed crowned a king, and 
of the heart in the 
world. 


crown to 
life,’’ he 


sweetest whole 











IFTY years ago there were very 
F few people in this country who 
could boast of having 
bunch of bananas; the fruit was practi- 
cally unknown—while now, even in the 
most remote country districts, this 
‘‘pride of the Tropics’’ is a familiar 
sight. People are not sufficiently grate- 
ful for the banana, some even are mean 
enough to object to it, and because it 
does not wear a gaudy coat they grow 
positively spiteful, and liken it to a 
‘‘candle flavoured with weak pine apple 
taste,’’ as a cynical person was once 
heard to observe. Be that as it may, 
besides its well known nutritive proper- 
ties, the banana has a good effect in 
cases of acute indigestion, the only thing 
is to see that your banana is ripe. Bilious 
people are advised to eat the banana the 
first thing in the morning—that is to 
say if they are not of the class whose 


seen a 


_morning is the afternoon. 

As an evidence of the popularity of this 
fruit it may be sufficient to call attention 
to the fact that in 1910 over six million 
bunches of bananas (representing on the 
average 700 million bananas) were im- 
ported into this country chiefly from the 
Canary Islands, Costa Rica, Central and 
South America, and the British West 
Indies. The value of this importation 
was £1,700,000. In the United States 
the consumption was even greater, for 
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over forty million 
Germany con- 


in the 
bunches were imported. } 
sumed over £200,000 worth, and France 
£100,000. With the world’s decreasing 
food supply, and the wheat crop at a 
standstill, the banana comes forward as 
an important factor in saving the day. 
One acre and little labour will annually 
produce 17,000 pounds of bananas, or 
more than one and one third times as 
much food substance as an acre of 
Indian corn, two and one third times as 
much as oats, almost three times as much 
per acre as wheat and potatoes, and four 
times as much as rye. ‘The chemical 
composition of bananas and potatoes is 
almost identical. 

lo the ordinary individual the banana 
is but a fruit seldom eaten in any other 
manner than raw, but in the Tropics it 
is often baked or fried, forming a most 
palatable food. Banana flour makes 
very acceptable cake and bread. The 
flour is prepared by cutting the banana 
in pieces, drying and then grinding. It 
is difficult to make the flour where the 
climate is both warm and moist, but 
there are many elevated and compara- 
tively dry places near rich lowlands, 
where the fruit may be dried and ground, 
and thus preserved for long distance 
shipment. Extensive banana flour 
factories will ultimately be established 
in the principal banana-growing districts 
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where the undersized fruit will be con- 
verted into flour, or perhaps into some 
new and delicious breakfast food. ‘‘Ba- 
nana flakes’? may soon be with us. 
When the bananas are placed in an en- 
closed barrel and allowed to ferment, 
they will produce an excellent vinegar. 
From the ripe fruit a delicious cordial 
is made. Banana sugar is made in 
Jamaica and banana coffee in British 
Guiana. 

Dried ripe bananas are superior to 
figs, for when split into four slices and 
thickly covered with powdered sugar 
and exposed to the sun, they turn to a 
jelly-like confection. Banana oil, which 
is used for applying bronzes and alumin- 
ium paints, is a misnomer, for while it 
has the odour of banana, the fruit does 
not in any way enter into its composi- 
tion. A relative of the edible banana 
is the musa textilis, a native of the 
Philippine Islands, which produces the 
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most valuable of all fibres for cordage, 
and is called locally the abaca. It re- 
sembles the banana very much ip appear- 
ance. In its native home the plant 
is cultivated solely as a source of fibre, 
the finer qualities being woven into fab- 
rics suitable for wearing apparel. The 
value of the Philippine hemp cordage 
exported during the year 1910 amounted 
to £3,600,000. 

The banana itself is a gigantic her- 
baceous plant belonging to the Musa 
family,of the natural order of Scitamin @ 
which includes such economic plants as 
arrowroot, cardamoms and ginger, while 
the native wild plantain of Jamaica 
(Heliconia), and the graceful ‘‘Travel- 
lers’ Palm’’ of Madagascar are other 
members of the order. Musas are the 
largest of the tree-like herbs, sometimes 
attaining an extreme height of twenty- 
five feet to thirty-five feet, and 
have been compared not _ inap- 
propriately to gigantic 
leeks. There are said to 
be about forty different 
species of Musa known in 
various parts of the world. 
Some of these produce 
leathery and inedible fruits, 
others ornamental spikes of 
flowers, while the bananas 
of commerce are practic- 
ally restricted to the two 
species, Musa Sapientum, 
of which the Jamaica 
banana is a_ variety, and 
Musa _ Cavendishii, the 
dwarf or Chinese banana 
as grown in the Canaries 
and Barbadoes. 


In many parts of the 
tropics the banana plant is 
as important to the inhabi- 
tants as are the grain 
plants to those living in 
cooler regions. They are 
most successfully cultivated 
in a hot, damp tropical cli- 
mate. The northern limit 
of their cultivation is 
reached in Florida, south 
of 29 degrees latitude, the 
Canary Islands, Egypt, 
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and South Japan; the southern limit 
is Natal and South Brazil. The 
unripe fruit is rich in-starch, which 
in ripening changes into sugar. The 
most generally used fruits are derived 
from Musa paradisaica, of which an 
enormous number of varieties and forms 
exist in cultivation. The sub-species, 


Sapientum is the source of the fruits 
generally known in England as bananas, 
and eaten raw, while the name plantain 
is given to forms of the species which 
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portant food stuff; the fruit is peeled 
and cut in strips which are then dried 
and pounded in a mortar. In East 
Africa and elsewhere, an intoxicating 
drink is prepared from the fruit. The 
root stock which bears the leaves is, 
just before the flowering period, soft 
and full of starch, and is sometimes used 
as food, as in the case of the Abyssinian 
species. 

In India the flower heads of many are 
cooked and eaten generally in curries. 





LOADING BANANAS. 


require cooking. ‘The species, the fruits 
of which require cooking, are of much 
greater importance as an article of food. 
These often reach a considerable size; 
forms are known in East Africa which 
attain nearly two feet in length and the 
thickness of a man’s arm. _ A species 
from Cochin China and the Malay 
Archipelago produces only a single fruit, 
which however affords an adequate meal 
for three men. Banana meal is an im- 


‘The inner portion of the stem (the scape) 
is also eaten, and is said to be brought 
into the Calcutta bazaars to the amount 
of half a ton daily. It is called ‘‘Thor,”’ 
and is generally prepared for food by 
boiling. A solution of the ash is fre- 
quently employed in India instead of 
salt in cooking vegetables, curries, etc. 
The shoots and tops of young plants are 
occasionally eaten as a vegetable and are 
given as fodder to sheep and cattle. The 
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outer sheaths form a valuable fodder 
for elephants. The central portion of 
the stem from the root stock is said 
to be given to cattle to increase the 
quantity of milk. The fermented piece 
is made at Cayenne and the Antilles into 
a palatable wine called ‘‘Vino di ba- 
nana.’’ A similar liquor is prepared in 
the Congo region, where it has the repu- 
tation of being a preventative of Malaria. 


Costa Rica is the greatest producer of 
bananas, sending forth to the world over 
£1,000,000 worth of the fruit. In 
Mexico the banana industry is quite im- 
portant in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
On the west coast near San Blas, is a 
plantation which ships fruit to San Fran- 
cisco. From the Gulf of Mexico south- 
wards the banana industry is steadily 
developing. The climate of Southern 
Mexico is admirably suited to the banana 
and this region furthermore has several 
rivers which assure water transportation 
to fruit that may be grown along the 
banks. In Jamaica there is a very 
large trade done in bananas. Brazil in 
the last few years has given considerable 
attention to banana culture. Bananas 
grown in Paraguay are shipped by fast 
steamers to the markets of the River 
Plate. A great many varieties of ba- 
nanas, as well as plantains, have been 
grown in Dutch Guiana for local con- 
sumption during the centuries, but cul- 
tivation for export was not started until 
1906. We have it on the authority of the 
International Union of American Re- 
publics that on the American continent 
bananas are grown successfully through 
50 degrees of latitude from Tampico, 
Mexico, 25 degrees north, to Asuncion in 
Paraguay, in the Tropic of Capricorn, 25 
degrees south—a belt over 3,000 miles 
in width. 


Cultivation of the fruit is practically 
restricted to the eastern coast line, for 
the banana is one of the thirstiest of 
plants and cannot be expected to produce 
its maximum of fruit in districts where 
there are less than 100 inches of annual 
rainfall. It is a matter of common 
observation that the banana is absolutely 
seedless, cultivation through innumer- 
able generations having led to a vege- 
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Some ot 
the primitive seed-bearing varieties are 
still said to exist in isolated regions of 
the Far East. 


table method of propagation. 


The first step toward cultivation is 
the clearing of the land. Into the tangle 
of shrubs and vines and the thick snarl 
of tropical vegetation the labourer 
comes with an axe and ‘‘ machete,’’ 
and cuts low everything but the giant 
trees. When all of the small timber 
and brush has been felled planting is 
commenced. Young shoots are ob- 
tained from*a plantation already in 
bearing, and these are placed in rows 
about twelve feet apart. When the 
plantir.g is finished, the only work 
necessary is to keep down the weeds 
and carefully clean the ground about 
the root of each stalk. 


The banana plant will grow with 
wonderful rapidity under favourable 
circumstances. In fact, the develop- 
ment from a_ newly-planted sucker to 
the plant in full bearing is simply short 
of marvellous. Within a space of six 
or seven weeks the two or three foot 
plant has more than doubled in size, 
and a month or so later the leaves cease 
to unfold, and a spike appears out of 
the centre of the crown. This is the 
future stalk of the bunch, and carries a 
huge red blossom at the end. It de- 
velops rapidly, continually bending 
more and more, until in a short time it 
has turned completely upon itself, so 
that the bananas grow end up, or in 
a position the reverse of which they 
are usually hung. From seven to 
twelve months after the blossom ap- 
pears the fruit is ready for the gatherer. 
At irregular intervals along the entire 
stalk, and only extending part of the 
way round at any one place, tiny ridges 
of flowers break forth, which are almost 
immediataly replaced by nine to twelve 
embryo bananas. These are the future 
*“hands’’ of the bunch, so called on 
account of their resemblance to those 
members when held in a certain posi- 
tion. 


It is by means of these hands that 
the fruit is classified for shipping. A 
bunch of nine hands or over (the aver- 
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age being ten to twelve), constitutes a 
‘“‘first’’; between seven and nine a 
““second.’’ Anything under this mini- 
mum is discarded by an inspector at the 
wharf. Bunches of 17 hands are ex- 
ceptional, and those of this abnormal 
size are usually not shipped, owing to 
the inconvenience of storing in the 
steamer’s hold. 

The banana plantation yields a contin- 
uous harvest for years without planting. 
Some that are fifty years old are yielding 
to-day as prolifically as in their third 
of fourth year, but these are situated 
in exceptionally fertile districts. A great 
many people are of opinion that the ba- 
nana would be much better if it were 
allowed to ripen on the plant, but this 
is not the case. Such fruit is strong in 
flavour, does not mature to perfection, 
and the skin breaks, attracting numerous 
insects, while the weight of the bunch 
itself becomes too great for the plant, 
either one or both coming to the ground. 
The bunches are cut when the fruit is 
one half to three-quarters matured, 


though still green and as hard as nails. 


It continues to feed from the cut stalk, 
which contains a good amount of sap, 
until fully ripe. Should the cutting 
occur too soon, however, the fruit will 
never attain the perfect flavour. Cut- 
ting the fruit itself involves the only 
careful labour on the banana planta- 
tion, as the bunches weigh from fifty 
to sixty pounds, and even slight knocks 
are followed by bruised spots, when the 
fruit quickly ripens and decays. 

In Costa Rica the system which has 
been eStablished for handling the fruit 
from the time it is cut from the plant 
until it is placed on the foreign market 
is really marvellous. When a steamer 
starts, say, from a United States port 
to secure its cargo, a cable is sent to 
Costa, Rica advising its departure, so 
that preparations can be at once made 
for cutting the crop. The carrying 
capacity of the vessel is known almost 
to a bunch. Each plantation manager 
furnishes at the beginning of the week 
an estimate of the amount of fruit he 
can cut, and one, two, or three sections 
may be called upon according to the size 
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of the ship, and the quantity of fruit 
available in each section. About thirty- 
six hours before the expected arrival of 
the steamship, orders are sent to the 
plantations notifying them to cut fruit, 
for delivery on a specified date. The 
day before the steamer is due trains are 
made up and sent out to pick up the 
fruit, these trains being so timed that 
steamers will not be delayed waiting for 
cargo. On the morning of the cutting 
the plantation is all astir. First out are 
the ‘‘cutters,’’ who go up and down the 
long avenue of banana plants, closely 
inspecting each hanging branch. In 
cutting the fruit long lances are used, 
palm poles armed with broad steel 
blades. The stalk of a tall plant is half 
severed at a point about eight feet above 
the ground. The weight of the fruit 
causes the top of the plant to bend 
slowly to the earth where the bunch is 
cut from the stem by a sroke of the 
machete. 

Following the cutters come the pick- 
ing up gangs, who deliver the fruit at 
the receiving platforms along the rail- 
way track. An inspector watches the 
fruit as it is passed into the trucks. 

He counts and grades each bunch, re- 
jecting those that show signs of ripening 
and those that are undersized or bruised. 
It is not unusual for a snake to find 
lodgment in a bunch of bananas, but 
when discovered at the loading point 
‘“‘snake in this car’’ is usually chalked 
on the outside, and the carriers handle 
the bunches very gingerly at the wharf. 
The loaded train is rushed to the port 
where the steamer is waiting for the 
cargo. Steam conveyers reach from 
the open hatchway to the doors of the 
fruit car, permitting a cargo of. 20,000 
bunches to be loaded and stowed in less 
than ten hours. Day in and day out 
during the voyage the fruit is closely 
inspected, wind sails and ventilating 
fans being used to maintain the proper 
temperature. The selling agents and 
fruit brokers of the importing companies 
are advised just when the cargo is ex- 
pected. Very often the entire ship- 
ment is sold before the vessel reaches 


port. 











By OSCAR PARKER. 


66 HE MIRACLE,”’ produced at 
T Olympia by Professor Max 
Reinhardt, is the most impres- 
sive spectacle of its kind that I have 
seen, that probably London has ever 
seen. The great hall is transformed 
into a cathedral interior, with rose 
windows, and stained glass and massive 
pillars. The vast door, when opened, 
discloses an undulating countryside, 
with a hill and trees in the foreground, 
which, for the second act, is moved, by 
a prodigy of stage-management, into the 
hall. <A great excavation in the centre 
allows a large dais to rise or fall as the 
scenes require it. 

Hundreds of characters and supers 
throng in and out as the story ebbs and 
flows, and at times their myriad-voiced 
acclaim or execration fills the great hall 
with a thrilling sense of mighty forces 
battling tragically to some mighty issue. 
The theme is not unworthy of this great 
setting. Skeletonised and stripped of 
its incidentals, it presents a drama of 
cosmic appeal, interesting to every race 
and age of man, the timeless struggle 
of which every heart is the theatre, the 
struggle between the instincts which 
hold man to the ordered life of virtue, 
restraint and duty, and the impulses to 
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rebellion, 
ence. 

‘‘The Miracle’’ is founded on the old 
Flemish legend of the nun who forsook 
her convent and her duty at the call of 
the world, and after a career of pleasure 
and shame crept back, a miserable 
penitent, to accept the penalty of her 
crime. | She finds that the compassion- 
ate Virgin has taken her place and ful- 
filled her duties in her absence. The 
story has often been treated in poetry. 
Adelaide Proctor sentimentalised it 
pleasantly in ‘‘A Legend of Provence,”’ 
which ends, if I recollect aright—‘‘ We 
always may be what we might have 
been ’’—which would be very agreeable 
if it were true. John Davidson made it 
the pretext for some superb poetry in his 
‘‘Ballad of a Nun,’’ but he debased 
the theme with loathsome perversity, 
for the purposes of ‘‘The Yellow Book,”’ 
and reduced the Virgin’s réle very nearly 
to that of a procuress. 

At Olympia the old story is presented 
with wonderful dignity and distinction, 
and is managed almost throughout in a 
style of high and conscientious artistry. 

The first act is, to my thinking, supe- 
rior to the rest. Herein, formed by the 
great Cathedral, the theme is worthily 


adventure and_ seif-indulg- 
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set, the chief personages assembled, and 
the purport, scope, and momentous im- 
port of the drama are superbly sug- 
gested. 


At the outset an aged nun,become too 
infirm for her duties, surrenders the 
cathedral keys to the Abbess, who there- 
upon confers the post of sacristan upon 
a younger nun (Madame Trouhanowa). 
The investiture complete, the vast doors 
are opened, and a crowd of pilgrims and 
worshippers throng in from the country 
side, bearing the halt and maimed for 
healing before the miraculous image of 
the Madonna enthroned in the midst of 
the Cathedral. This is a gorgeous pro- 
cession of the medizval Church, with 
pomp and emblems, banners and relics, 
with censers swinging high before the 
bishop as he moves slowly beneath his 
stately canopy, with hundreds of voices 
chanting solemnly as they make the cir- 
cuit of the building. Over all rolls the 
sweet thunder of the organ sometimes 
dying down tilt it leaves the dinned air 
thudding our ears, sometimes varied ot 
penetrated by the nerve-stinging music 
of Humperdinck from the orchestra. 
The noble bass of the bishop intones the 
liturgy. ‘Then the cripples are assem- 
bled before the Virgin. One of them is 
seen to stagger to his feet miraculously 
cured. At this sight the multitude surge 
forward with uplifted arms and a wild 
shriek of exultation which will long thrill 
in the ears of those who heard it. Gra- 
dually the crowd ebb out of the cathe- 
dral and mass on the hill beyond, still 
Singing, till they disperse. 


Then the nun goes down to shut the 
doors, but she is arrested by the noise 
of a troop of children singing and danc- 
ing outside. She is fascinated by their 
gaiety and glee, she encourages them to 
enter, she succumbs to the lure of the 
dance, heedless of the sinister creature 
that pipes it. This is the Spielmann, 
an eldritch figure in feathered scarlet 
cap, black cape and scarlet upturned 
shoon, who creeps and capers through 
the story as the personification of evil 
suggestion and triumphant malice. The 
nun’s head is turned by this wild strain. 
She joins in the dancing. She leads the 
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dance. 
her acting suggest the struggle, the 
transition, the revulsion from spiritual 
exaltation to earthly ecstacy. - 


Admirably her expression and 


Summoned by the Spielmann, a 
Knight in splendid armour now stands 
in the doorway. The nun gazes fascin- 
ated, all her feeling astir. Thus the 
Abbess finds her, and compels her to 
close the doors. She is sentenced to a 
night’s vigil before the Madonna. 

Again the knight knocks. The nun 
struggles with her feelings. She sur- 
renders. She tries to open the door—in 
vain. She appeals to the Virgin; she 
threatens; she snatches the Infant from 
the Statue’s arms. 

The doors open and the knight rushes 
in. She lays down her veil and scapula 
at the foot of the Virgin, and is borne 
off by the Knight on his horse to the 
jubilant strains of the Spielmann’s lute. 

Then the Madonna, with an air of 
divine grief and compassion, slowly 
rises from her throne, puts off her 
jewelled crown and gorgeous vestments, 
and descends to robe herself in the dis- 
carded garments of the nun, and take 
up the duties she had renounced. 

This is the first act, so overpowering 
in its realism that one could easily imag- 
ine oneself back in the Middle Ages. 
Esthetically it is sufficient in itself for 
one day’s entertainment—so crowded is 
the appeal to ear and eye and thought. 

I found myself rather exhausted by it. 
Perhaps for this reason, perhaps in- 
evitably, the play seemed to fall away 
somewhat from this high beginning, and 
to decline to a plane of theatrical effect 
with which by pageants and otherwise, 
we have become more familiar. 

The intermezzo presents in vivid an: 
varied sequence the ‘‘ rake’s progress ”’ 
of the nun. Her Knight is killed by a 
robber Count, who hales her to his feast 
and forces her to dance on the table. 
She fascinates the King’s son, who 
gambles for her with the Count, and 
wins. The Count stabs himself with a 
dagger proffered by the Spielmann. The 
King himself falls in love with her. He 
quarrels with his son and kills him. 
There is a masquerade wherein the 
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nun dances with torches. A conflagra- 
tion ensues, with marvellous stage 
effects, from which: King and nun alone 
escape. 

Next she is tried by the Inquisition 
for witchcraft and condemned. This 
scene is quite haunting in its gruesome 
impressiveness. She is rescued by the 
mob, enamoured of her beauty, and 
a soldier leads her away on a white 
charger. In the last scene she has sunk 
to a camp-follower, and we see her plod- 
ding with her baby in the wake of an 
army across the snow. In the succeed- 
ing and last act she has crawled, 
abandoned and exhausted, into the 
Cathedral, laid her dead baby at the 
foot of the statue [once more 
enthroned) and fallen into a swoon, 
while the beautiful strains of the 
‘*Adeste Fideles’’ are borne in upon the 
air from afar. 

Again the Virgin comes to life, takes 
the child in her arms and resumes her 
immobility, suave, statuesque, benign. 
The nun awakes (it would seem to have 
been all a dream) and finds her veil and 
scapula where she had left them. In 
joyful haste and penitence she puts them 
on and then kneels in prayer. The nuns 
come in to find the statue once more in 
its place. 

In songs of choral gladness and ac- 
clamation this colossal presentati»n 
comes to its magnificent close. 

Such a feast of colour, dramatic vari- 
ety, and movement will remain long 
unrivalled, and London owes Herr 
Reinhardt, not for the first time, a very 
handsome tribute of gratitude and ad- 
miration. Signora Maria Carmi gave a 
touching and beautiful impersonation ct 
the Madonna, while Herr Pallenberg as 
the eerie and sinister Spirit of Evil, Ieft 
nothing to be desired. The music ol 
Herr Humperdinck, while it greatly 
added to the effect, seemed at times 
hardly big enough, and left one longing 
for Wagner, who would have exulted in 
such a theme. 


* * * - 7 o 
By ‘‘ The Miracle’? at Olympia 1 
was more impressed, by the ‘‘ Cédipus ”’ 
at Covent Garden, less impressed than 
I expected. It would seem that Pro- 
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fessor Reinhardt’s effects go best with 
dumb show. The addition of word 
drama is in the nature of a distracting 
irrelevance. After all, the drama and 
the stage setting are largely enemies. 
If you are profoundly held by the 
drama itself, you have little attention 
to spare for the mise-en-scéne. On the 
other hand, if the stage accompani- 
ments engulph your attention, you miss 
much of the psychological significance 
of the drama transacting. ‘‘The Miracle’’ 
at Olympia moved like a dream- 
pageant of the medizval past, its 
meaning emerging easily without the 
assistance of words. 

In an ancient Greek tragedy like 
(Edipus, it seemed to me that Professor 
Reinhardt was largely out of place. 
The production presented a conflict of 
styles and a variety of aspects which 
invite a diversity of opinion. 

There are some things, however, of 
which I feel certain. I feel certain that 
rhymed couplets are not best calculated 
to convey the effect of the original. 
Having, like Shakespeare, ‘‘ small 
Latin and less Greek,’’ I do not pre- 
sume to criticise Sophocles, whom | 
have not read since I was at school, 
but | remember what noble and plan- 
gent music Greek verse can make, and 
such music was certainly not in my 
ears last night. As a matter of fact, 
the diction dragged and halted, so that 
I only noticed about half-a-dozen 
rhymes, and each time they jarred. 


Why make such a tragedy move in 
the shackles of rhyme? 
Matthew Arnold has shown how 


Greek poetry can be rendered other- 
wise. I cite a strophe or two from 
memory :— 
** The Gods are happy, 
They turn on all sides 
Their shining eyes, 
And see below them 
The earth and men.’ 


’ 


‘‘ They see Tiresias 
Sitting on the warm, grassy 

Asopus bank, 
His robe drawn over 

His old sightless head, 
Revolving inly 

The doom of Thebes.’’ 
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The doom of Thebes and its hapless 
King, CEdipus, are the theme of this 
tragedy. Exposed at birth by his 
parents, Liiius and Jocasta, and left to 
die because of a curse which foretold 
he should slay his father and wed his 
mother, he is found by a shepherd and 
taken to Corinth, where he is adopted 
by the King Polybus, and grows up in 
ignorance of his lineage. Coming to 
Thebes after having killed his father by 
accident, he rids the city of the dreaded 
Sphinx, is acclaimed saviour by the 
citizens, raised to the vacant throne, 
and given for wife the widow of the 
dead king. 

Here the play begins. A pestilence 
falls on Thebes, and the citizens 
throng before the palace, clamouring 
for aid, for the exorcism of the evil 
spirit that is among them, for dis- 
covery of the guilty one and vengeance 
upon him. Mr. Martin Harvey, as 
(Edipus, stands at bay on the white 
steps before the great bronze doors of 
the Palace, a noble figure, ‘‘ lonely 
antagonist of destiny,’’ and _ still its 
ignorant victim. 

Gradually the strands of doom are 
woven about him, before his bewildered 
and finally horrified eyes. First Tiresias, 
the soothsayer (Mr. H. A. Saintsbury) 
totters down the gangway, a- mystic 
and sinister figure. With withered 
arm uplifted and pointing at C£dipus, 
he utters dark hints and dreadful sug- 
gestions. The struggle and resistance 
of (Edipus against the horrible doubts 
that begin to beset him, displayed in 
his impassioned challenge to, and 
altercation with, Tiresias make a mov- 
ing and dramatic scene. He turns 
violently on Cleon, his brother-in-law, 
whom he suspects of inciting the sooth- 
sayer against him. But then come, in 
turn, a messenger from Corinth and an 
old servant of Liius, and between 
them they add the missing circum- 
stances to the tale of horror. 

(Edipus stands paralysed, his eyes 
dilated and terrified, while Jocasta 
shrinks shuddering against the Palace 
steps. Then she disappears within, 
and presently with a mad _ and 
anguished gesture he follows her. 
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A wild cry echoes from within. The 
women rush out with the cry, ‘‘ The 
Queen is dead!’’ and there is a whirl 
of waving arms and strained voices as 
others rush up from without. 

The consummation of horror is 
reached when Cé£dipus staggers out 
blinded by his own hand, his face 
blackened with blood, and falls upon 
the steps. Here the play should have 
ended. What follows, his talk with 
Cleon and parting with his children, 
was anti-climax of the worst, and 
when he wanders off gropingly towards 
Colonus, between rows of twentieth- 
century Londoners in starched  shirt- 
fronts and evening-dress, the effect 
bordered on the grotesque. 

It is certainly a great tragedy, even 
according to Reinhardt, but I am 
heretic enough to doubt whether it is 
not out-moded for our time. If given 
at all I am persuaded it should be given 
with as near approach to the bare sim- 
plicity of the Greeks as possible, not 
with lime-light and music and modern 
accompaniments. Played with limited 
numbers, in masks and buskins, and in 
the middle of an amphitheatre for 
30,000 people, it must have moved on 
a plane of greater detachment and 
serenity. 

The theme is too ghastly to be pre- 
sented in crude horror and realism to 
the more refined sensibilities of a 
modern audience, and were it not that 
the unreality of the whole thing kept 
struggling through, it would have been 
almost impossible to endure the 
spectacle. 

Nevertheless, there were superb pas- 
sages, and’the air seemed loaded with 
that sense of doom, which no doubt the 
dramatist intended to convey. 

Mr. Martin Harvey’s was a great 
effort, and such as few actors of our 
day could have attempted, and _ still 
fewer attempted with equal success. 
Tearing passion hoarsely to tatters as 
he so often had to do, playing it in 
modern style, we hardly got the most 
telling elocutionary effects that he can 
achieve. 

Mr. Franklin Dyall, as messenger 
from the Palace, in a calmer key, de- 
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livered his lines with singular beauty 
and effect. Mr. Hubert Carter, as 
leader of the chorus, also stood out 
conspicuously by his fine voice and de- 
livery. Miss Lillah McCarthy made a 
beautiful and queenly figure as Jocasta. 


* + * > * * 


‘‘Nightbirds”’ is in quite the best tradi- 
tion of the Lyric Theatre, though it 
harks back somewhat in point of style; 
‘‘Die Fledermaus,’’ from which it has 
been adapted by Miss Gladys Unger, 
having first appeared nearly forty years 
ago. 

Johann Strauss the younger was too 
good a musician, however, to be easily 
out-moded, and as far as the score is 
concerned it goes dancing with as gay 
and vivacious an effervescence as if it 
had only just been uncorked. The book 
is another story, and to my mind did 
not by any means reach the standard of 
its predecessor, the ‘‘Chocolate Sol- 
dier,’”’ in point of originality, and 
piquancy of humour. The dialogue is 
good, and often sparkles, but the fun 
of the plot is rather old-fashioned. The 
Countess Cliquot (Miss Constance 
Drever) loves her husband dearly, and 
mocks at the advances of the exuberant 
Hungarian (Mr. Maurice Farkoa) who 
retires to the garden to bide his hour. 
The Countess welcomes her husband, 
helps him into his dressing gown, and 
arranges to spend a cosy evening with 
him, for to-morrow he must go to 
prison, by reason of some absurd 
offence, I forget what. 

Alas! he is a sad dog, and when a 
boon companion arrives to persuade him 
to join the Prince Orloffsky’s ball at the 
secret ‘‘Arum Lily’’ Club, he succumbs, 
and pitches his wife some tale about 
having to go to prison forthwith. 

The poor Countess is deeply chag- 
rined, and when her husband is gone, 
she vents her pique by re-admitting the 
Hungarian to her presence. She has 
no intention (as inthe original) of 
letting him go too far. He seats him- 
self with cheerful assurance at supper 
when, who should make a dramatic 
entry but Hochheimer (Mr. Tom A. 
Shale) Governor of the New Age 
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Prison, a large and very diverting per- 
son with ferocious moustache and gaudy 
uniform. He has come to take the 
husband to prison, and, by a pardonable 
error, takes away Gabor Szabo, pro- 
testing loudly, instead. The Countess 
determines to go to the ball, in domino, 
to spy upon the delinquent husband. 
She bad been preceded there by Miss 
Muriel George, the delightfully saucy 
parlourmaid, whom she had given the 
night off to go and see a sick grand- 
mother. Much fun ensues. The Count 
philanders with the maid and then 
makes earnest love to his Countess. 
Ilka, the maid, captivates Prince Orloff- 
sky (Mr. John Deverell) a languid young 
nincompoop, and causes him the gratifi- 
cation of a hearty laugh which he had 
so long sought in vain. A ballet from 
the Empire comes in to enhance his 
entertainment. In the midst of the 
revelry (and privately instigated thereto 
by the Countess) the club is surrounded 
and raided by the police, who find their 
respected Governor Hochheimer, very 
much the better for drink, loudest and 
merriest of the throng. 

The whole party is transferred to the 
New Age Prison, where the third act 
passes, thick with the richest drollery. 
Every provision is made for the comfort 
of the prisoners, and for the entertain- 
ment of the audience. 

Mr. Baskcomb as Mattoni, the de- 
pressed and emaciated new warder, 
rivalled or even surpassed his triumph 
of Straker the chauffeur, in ‘‘Man and 


‘ Superman.”’ 


He made his each moment on th: 
stage dear and precious to us, so that 
we grudged his every exit. He is cer- 
tainly one of our best stage humorists 
at present. 

Miss Constance Drever has matured 
wonderfully since I first heard her three 
or four years ago, and she now sings 
and acts with great ease and brilliance. 


* + * 7 * * 


** The Great Gay Road,’’ by Tom Gal- 
lon, presented at The Court by Mr. 


Arthur Phillips, who fills the lead- 
ing réle of gentleman tramp, is a well 
contrived play, based on the novel, 
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and provides an agreeable flavour 
of old-fashioned romance and up-to-date 
comedy. Two tramps under a garden 
wall (Mr. Arthur Phillips and Mr. O. B. 
Clarence) witness the clandestine meet- 
ing of the daughter of the house (Miss 
Christie Laws) and her lover (Mr. Owen 
Nares). From their talk they learn that 
the window is left unbarred every night, 
and the light streaming through it, by 
order of old Sir Crispin, her choleric 
uncle, who has still one soft spot in his 
heart for his absent son who ran away 
years ago, at the age of sixteen, and 
who may,so the old man wistfully hopes, 
come back any day or night and must 
not on any account find the house dark 
or barred. They decide to rob the 
house, on the strength of this informa- 
tion, or, rather, Mr. Phillips does, in 
spite of the alarmed remonstrances of 
‘*Crook Perkins,’’ whom he leads by the 
nose. Being discovered, he poses as the 
missing son, is fervently welcomed by 
the old man, and encouraged to make 
love to his niece, a task to which he ad- 
dresses himself with ready appreciation. 
The girl is already secretly engaged, but 
her fiancé is a bit of a prig; and her 
allegiance is gradually undermined by 
the graceful attentions of the supposed 
cousin. Unfortunately he is recognised 
by Colonel Napoleon Trigg (a friend of 
Sir Crispin) from whose regiment he has 
deserted. Naturally, he has to go on his 
travels again, but he leaves his heart be- 
hind, and carries away the girl’s instead. 
She does not know that he has pur- 
loined it, and continues to respond in 
kind (though not altogether in kindness) 
to the somewhat perfunctory amenities 
of her fiancé. They even get as far as 
arranging their elopement, and he calls, 
for that purpose, one night in the small 
hours, but when it comes to the point 
she does not seem very keen on it, while 
he for his part keeps wondering what 
the ‘‘poor dear mater’’ would say if she 
knew. All this is really delightful 
comedy. 

Upon their altercation, and her tears, 
re-enters by a happy coincidence, Mr. 
Arthur Phillips, who has been hankering 
after his lost heart, and chose that very 
night to have another wistful look at 
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the spot where he lost it. 


Hér heart 
leaps up to welcome him and owns its 
rightful lord. Mr. Owen Nares, finding 
the Prussians on his flank, snatches his 
hat, and, after some heated exchanges, 


disappears into the night. The house is 
awakened, and explanations ensue, end- 
ing in the appeasement of the old man, 
his acceptance of the situation, and the 
reinstalment of the interesting vagabond 
as son and suitor. 

The old man, with pathetic hesita- 
tions and reluctance, at last blows out 
the candle—and sniffs from the audi- 
torium showed how the susceptible had 
been touched. 

On the first night when I saw it, there 
was a little stiffmess and nervousness, 
which has no doubt disappeared by now. 
There was some excellent acting. Mr. 
Phillips is known as an actor of intelli- 
gence and accomplishment, and these 
qualities appeared in his performance, 
but it is to be feared that he was hardly 
well-advised in the selection of his réle 
which did not show him at his best. 
I thought he took it too seriously in 
parts which would have gone better in 
a light and reckless style. Mr. O. B. 
Clarence was a delightfully real and 
humorous tramp. Mr. Fred Lewis as 
the butler was amusing in his well-known 
way. Mr. Owen Nares in the elopement 
scene, and Mr. G. W. Anson as Sin 
Crispin, were also very good. 


* * * * * * 


‘* Where the Rainbow Ends,’’ at The 
Savoy, is a charming fantasia for chil- 
dren, which challenges comparison with 
such forerunners as ‘‘ Peter Pan,’’ 
‘*Pinkie and the Fairies,’’ and ‘‘The Blue 
Bird,’’ and it stands the comparison 
quite creditably, which is saying a good 
deal. It even betters their instruction 
in places, which is saying even more. 
It is a real child’s play ; not a pantomime: 
extravaganza to which five adults take 
one child, but one to which one adult 
might suitably take five children. There 
is plenty of wholesome patriotism, too, 
not the music-hall variety which instils a 
braggart and insolent contempt for for- 
eigners, but of the sort that is good for 
healthy children of sound ideals. 
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Crispin and Rosamund Carey have 
lost their parents by shipwreck, and 
yearn to find them, the more so as they 
are cruelly oppressed by their wicked 
Aunt and Uncle. They have the tuck 
to decipher an inscription on their old 
Persian carpet by the aid of which they 
summon a Genie who does all their be- 
hests. 

Even St. George of England comes 
at their summons in medizval cowl, and 
throwing it off stands revealed in splen- 
did manhood, and shining silver armour. 
He promises his protection when dan- 
gers shall assail them, and his protec- 
tion turns out to be badly required. 
On the magic carpet steered by the Genie 
and accompanied by their school friends, 
Jim and Betty Blunders (the latter a 
darling little mite), and not forgetting 
their intimate and delightful friend, the 
lion-cub, they set sail for where the rain- 
bow ends. The voyage is full of perilous 
incidents and wild adventure. They have 
to cross the territory of the Dragon King 
who hates ideals like poison, and they 
get lost in the dragon forest inhabited by 
fearsome creatures with bulging eyes, 
colossal toads and caterpillars, hyenas, 
slither-slimes .and things like that. 
There are some lovely scenes, however, 
notably the lake at the end of the wood, 
which shows a shining pathway to the 
moon, and is haunted by elves and 
dainty-footed fairies ; but loveliest of all 
is the last scene, where by some mysteri- 
ous shore bands of beautiful rainbow 
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children are seen moving and dancing in 
the broadening rose-flush of the dawn. 
Here it is that the lost parents are 
finally found. 


I forgot to say that the children had 
been pursued hot-foot by the wicked 
Uncle and Aunt, who had found a shred 
if the carpet left behind. They get into 
such terrible embarrassments and scares, 
however, that they are forced to give up 
the chase. The children on the contrary, 
with the aid of stout hearts, of the lion- 
cub, and of St. George (who admires 
their deathless devotion to high ideals), 
surmount their direst predicaments, even 
the last, where the Dragon King has 
them shut in his fortress. They climb 
the flagstaff, tear down the dragon flag, 
and summon St. George by hoisting his 
flag (which they have made out of Cub’s 
collar) in its place. A terrific combat 
ensues between St. George and the 
Dragon, who is thrust through the heart 
and dies in great agony. Serve him 
right, and so be all served who bear the 
black banner against the shining flag of 
truth and noble ardour and generous 
ideals. 


Mr. Reginald Owen was a splendid 
St. George. The children were real chil- 
dren with no stage manners at all, and 
Miss Mavis Yorke as Will o’ the Wisp 


danced on air like a sun-ray. We 
didn’t see enough of the wicked Uncle, 
Mr. C. W. Somerset, who never ceased 
to be amusing. 


(During Mr. Parker's indisposition these notes are written by Mr. E. B. McCormick.) 





By J. L. 
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ARK BRIDGMAN sat in the 
M comfortable parlour of Red 
Lodge farm, ruin hanging over 
him like a black cloud. It had come 
upon him unexpectedly, crushingly. 
Until the death of his father within the 
last few weeks he imagined that he 
would inherit a valuable property, for 
old Ephraim Bridgman had always been 
looked upon as one of the most sub- 
stantial men in the district. It was not 
until he came to examine his father’s 
papers that he was startled by discover- 
ing traces of the hopeless wreck in 
which the old man’s affairs were in- 
volved. Not only was Red Lodge 
mortgaged, but heavy arrears were due 
to the landlord in the shape of rents 
collected from neighbouring tenants, for 
Ephraim Bridgman had been for years 
the trusted local agent of the property. 
These same papers were now spread 
out on the table before Mark. With 
them was a letter from the landlord’s 
solicitors, Messrs. Winstanley, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, to whom he had 
already revealed the state of affairs. It 
was cold, formal, and precise. It was 
with surprise and regret, they said, that 
they had received his statement. They 
might have insisted upon payment of 
the sum due forthwith; but to avoid ex- 
posure, and out of respect for his father, 
they would allow him six months in 
which to make up the amount. 
‘* Six months!” thought Mark. 
well six weeks—or six days, 
matter. If they gave me decent time, 
three years—two years—I could pull 
round right enough. But six months!”’ 
He raised his throbbing head and 
glanced around the room, a room such 
as one would expect to find in the home 
of a comfortable gentleman-farmer. The 
lamplight gleamed upon the polished 


ah As 
for that 


mahogany furniture, on the fine old sil- 
ver on the sideboard, which had been 
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in the family for 


and 
dimly revealed the dusky pictures on the 


generations, 


walls. Every object had been familiar 
to him from childhood; and now—now 
—it must all be swept away and pass 
into the hands of strangers. 

A ray of hope broke in upon Mark’s 
darkened soul. If he went to London 
himself and interviewed these solicitors 
he might be able to move them. At 
least he might gain an extension of 
time, and that was all he wanted. He 
was young, strong, and not afraid of 
soiling his hands with farm labour. By 
pinching and saving, by working early 
and late, he might be able to pay off 
the whole amount in a couple of years. 

To London Mark went next day. The 
great city was confusing to him after 
the tame, old-world village of Laven- 
ham, near which his home was situated. 
He inquired his way to Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and found himself in the great 
gloomy offices of Messrs. 
solicitors. 

He was shown into the presence of 
Mr. Hamer Winstanley, the head of the 
firm—a tall, willowy man, with gold- 
rimmed glasses perched on the bridge 
of his high nose. Mr. Winstanley, 
however, was not to be moved in the 
slightest degree. He was just as cold, 
formal, and precise as his letter. 

‘“The exact sum due,’’ he said, re- 
ferring to a schedule on his desk, “ is 
one thousand one hundred and three 
pounds ten shillings. Six months is all 
we can allow for payment—not a day 
longer. Even that is a concession 
which we would not make to another. 
Think the matter over, and let me know 
your decision.”’ 

' There was little occasion for Mark to 
think it over. He had done so already 
many a time when alone at night in Red 
Lodge. And now, when he saw that 
ruin was inevitable, he was in despair. 
It was not only that he would lose the 


Winstanley, 
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old home and all it contained; but the 
name of Bridgman, which had been held 
in high respect around Lavenham for 
generations, would be dishonoured. 

While he was still seated in the office, 
lost in these gloomy thoughts, a clerk 
glided in noiselessly, and handed a card 
to Mr. Winstanley. The lawyer glanced 
at it. 

** Oh, yes, show him in,’’ he said. A 
stranger entered, who greeted the solici- 
tor in a friendly way, and the two were 
soon deep in consultation. 

Mark Bridgman was seated at a little 
distance, moody and absorbed. At first 
he did not appear to heed in the least 
what was said—perhaps did not even 
hear it—for his mind was swamped by 
his own trouble. 

Suddenly he raised his head with a 
surprised, almost startled, look. From 


that moment he listened eagerly to the 
conversation—drank in every word of 
it. His expression was one of incredu- 
lous wonder, as if by some odd stroke 
of fortune a way out of his difficulties 
was suddenly opened up to him. 


The conversation continued for some 
little time; and then, as the stranger 
was about to leave, Mr. Winstanley rose 
and picked up a newspaper from his 
desk. 

**So you wish us to continue the ad- 
vertisement?’’ he said. 

‘* By all means,’’ replied the other. 
**Have it inserted for six months longer 
if necessary. It is sure to draw a reply 
sooner or later.’’ 

** Very good. I will see to it.” 

Mr. Winstanley accompanied his 
client from the room. In passing the 
table by the wall, near which Mark sat, 
and which was piled with deeds and 
legal documents, he carelessly laid the 
newspaper upon it. 

Mark watched him to the door in a 
fever of excitement, his hand groping 
stealthily towards the newspaper. The 
moment the lawyer’s back was turned 
he grabbed the paper, folded it hastily, 
and thrust it into his pocket. 

‘* Well, Mr. Bridgman,’’ said the 
solicitor, coming back into the room, 
‘‘what do you say? Do you agree to 
our proposal ?’’ 
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‘*I agree,’’ was the quick reply. ‘‘The 
amount shall be paid within six months. 
Let the agreement be drawn up at once. 
I will sign it before I leave.” 

The document was accordingly pre- 
pared and signed on the spot. That 
done, the young man hurried away with 
flushed face and excited manner. His 
brisk pace was very different from the 
lagging steps with which he approached 
the office. 


Il. 


Mark Bridgman returned to Laven- 
ham, and within a week all Lavenham 
was ringing with an unexpected piece 
of gossip. Tongues were clacking over 
it, and everyone who heard it expressed 
open-eyed wonder. 

‘*“What d’ye think?’’ said Tom Wid- 
ger, from Lavenham Mills, to his friend 
Joe Goss, the village poacher. ‘‘ What 
d’ye think, Joe? Mark Bridgman is go-* 
ing to marry Rachel Merton!”’ 

‘* The little dressmaking girl?’’ 

‘““ The very same.’’ 

**Jingo! She’s lucky. 
about Dick Green?”’ 

“* Oh, she’s chucked him over. Catch 
her having anything to say to a common 
blacksmith when a handsome young fel- 
low like Mark Bridgman came along— 
owner of Red Lodge, too.’’ 

‘“ That’s what she has her eye on, 
most likely.’’ 

“‘There’s no saying. Anyhow, it’s a 
stunning good match for her. She'll 
have her carriage, her Servants, and 
dear knows what.”’ 

“‘And she that had never a dress on 
her back but what she made herself.’’ 

“‘That’s the wonder of it. Mark 
might have married into any family in 
the county almost. There’s many a 
fine lady would have been glad to have 
him. He could keep her in better style 
than many a beggarly lordling.”’ 

‘“* Dick won’t take it lying down. If 
Rachel has jilted him he'll cut up 
rough.”’ 

** He’ll find ‘his match in Mark Bridg- 
man—and a bit over.’’ 

This was the news which had set all 
Lavenham agog. Unaccountable as it 
seemed, the moment he returned from 


But what 
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London Mark Bridgman had laid siege 
to the heart of Rachel Merton, the vil- 
lage dressmaker. She was already en- 
gaged, or supposed to be engaged, to 
Richard Green, the blacksmith. It was 
considered a very good match for her, 
for Green was a steady, hard-working 
fellow, with plenty of custom, and a 
neat little cottage near his forge, while 
Rachel had only her pretty face to re- 
commend her. 

When Mark Bridgman came along, 
with all the advantages of a handsome 
person, a fine old country home, and 
plenty of money (as was popularly sup- 
posed), Green was no longer thought 
of. Mark rode into Lavenham every 
day to see the girl, took her for drives 
in his high-wheeled dogceart, and wound 
up by asking her to be his wife. He 
was accepted without any great demur, 
and Rachel Merton was considered the 
luckiest girl in the countryside. 

Richard Green was not disposed to 
** take it lying down.’’ When Rachel 
refused to walk out with him again, and 
he learnt the reason, the first effect was 
to drive him to a bout of hard drinking. 
Then with fierce, bloodshot eves he 
went and lay in wait for his rival on 
the road to Red Lodge. 

Bridgman was riding thoughtfully 
home that evening, after a visit to 
Rachel, when the blacksmith stepped 
out from the hedge and seized his bridle. 
Mark saw at once what was up. He 
might have hit the man over the head 
with his riding crop, and so got rid of 
him. Instead of that he dismounted 
and faced him. 

The blacksmith was not slow in vent- 
ing his grievance. 

**'You scoundrel!’’ he burst out. 
‘** You’ve robbed me of my girl.’ 

Mark did not break into a “‘ harsh, 
mocking laugh,’’ as might have been 
the case if this were purely fiction. No- 
thing of the kind. He was grave—ex- 
ceedingly grave. But he kept a steady 
eye on the blacksmith. 

‘*She is free to choose for herself, 
isn’t she?’ he said. 

‘* She was mine—mine, I tell you— 
and you’ve stolen her from me!’’ cried 
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the jilted lover. It was the one idea 
which kept beating bat-like through his 
fuddled brain. 

‘* Very well, then. Have it so, if you 
like. Stand aside, and let me pass.’”’ 

**You won’t give her up?”’ 

ae hs 

** Then we'll fight for her!’’ 

Mark Bridgman was a_ peaceable 
young fellow, and would willingly have 
avoided the encounter. But there was 
no help for it. Before he could offer 
any protest the blacksmith flung his 
coat in the mud, and made a bull-like 
rush at him. 

Mark was on his guard, and avoided 
the rush by side-stepping quickly. Green 
spun round, and made at him again. 
This time there was a sharp interchange 
of blows, .a few seconds hard fighting, 
and they fell apart. 

The blacksmith, in his blind rage, 
tried to rush in again, and come to close 
quarters, but Bridgman was cool, a 
trained boxer, and far more active than 
his bulky opponent. And so poor Green 
went down more than once in the 
muddy road, and got nothing for his 
pains but a bad thrashing. 

Bridgman now appeared bent upon 
hastening on the wedding-day. Two 
weeks later the marriage took place in 
Lavenham Church, the whole village 
turning out to witness the ceremony— 
with the exception of Richard Green. 
Barely a month had elapsed since Mark 
Bridgman’s return from London; and 
now Rachel Merton, the poor village 
dressmaker, was installed as mistress of 


Red Lodge. 
Ill. 


The young couple entered upon their 
married life with every prospect of true 
and abiding happiness. Mark appeared 
genuinely fond of his pretty wife; and 
she, on her part, looked up to him as 
the one who had raised her from penury 
to her present comfortable position. 

One morning, while they were seated 
at breakfast, the young wife happened 
to pick up a London newspaper, which 
Bridgman had ordered to be delivered 
regularly at the house. She was glanc- 
ing casually through it, when suddenly 
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an odd cry escaped her—a cry of sheer 
wonder and amazement. 

**Good gracious, Mark, look 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Look at this!’’ 

Bridgman glanced up from his break- 
fast. His wife was holding out the 
newspaper towards him, her eyes spark- 
ling, her pretty cheeks flushed with ex- 
citement. 

** What is it?’’ he asked. 


here !”’ 
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Messrs. Winstanley, Solicitors, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, London, they will 
hear of something to their advantage. 
‘* Why, good gracious, Mark!”’ cried 

the excited young wife. ‘*‘ My mother’s 

maiden name was Rachel Edwards, and 

I am her only child!”’ 

‘* Bless me, to be sure!’’ returned her 
husband, apparently calling the fact to 
mind for the first time. ‘‘ I remember 


ak 
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*““YOU SCOUNDREL, YOU HAVE 


‘* This—this advertisement !”’ 

Bridgman took the paper from her, 
and read the advertisement aloud. It 
was to this effect :— 


If Rachel Edwards, formerly of 
Bath, who married John 
bandmaster of the —th Regiment of 
Infantry, and afterwards kept a 
school in Manchester, or any lineal 
descendant of hers, will apply to 


Merton - 


ROBBED ME OF MY GIRL.” 


now hearing your father mention it. 
What can this advertisement mean, I 
wonder? I'll tell you what we'll do, 
dear. You would like to see London, 
I know. Well, we'll just run up, call 
upon these solicitors, and find out all 
about it.”’ 


That very day they departed on their 
journey. They were absent abovt a 
fortnight, and the news which spread 
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through the village on their return far 

eclipsed that which had created such 
surprise after Mark Bridgman’s first 
visit to the metropolis. For it became 
known that he had come into possession 
of twelve thousand pounds in right of 
his wife—it was before the days of the 
Married Women’s Property Act—who 
was entitled to that sum under the will 
of her mother’s sister, Mary Edwards, 
of Bath. The money had been lying in 
the hands of a trustee, only waiting to 
be claimed. 

The wiseacres of Lavenham shook 
their heads. It was whispered that 
Mark Bridgman knew about this for- 
tune before he made love to the poor 
village dressmaker, and kept the know- 
ledge to himself until he was in a posi- 
tion to benefit by it. 

Richard Green had no doubt at all 
upon the point. He firmly believed that 
he had been tricked out of the girl and 
the fortune both. Brooding’ over this 
idea, he neglected his business, and 
took to drinking heavily. He was soon 
sold up, and became a sort of hanger- 
on about the place, seldom at work, and 
growing more sullen and morose every 
day. In his drinking bouts, which hap- 
pened whenever he could get hold of 
any money, he was heard to utter bitter 
threats against Bridgman, declaring 
that he would get even with him one 
day—if he had to swing for it. 

Meanwhile there was uninterrupted 
happiness at Red Lodge. The fortune 
which had come to him through his wife 
enabled Bridgman to pay the sum due 
to the landlord, to clear off the mort- 
gage on the farm, and left him with 
close upon ten thousand pounds in hand. 
Few people in the county were in a 
better position than the Bridgmans. 
And to complete their happiness, when 
little more than twelve months had 
elapsed, a son was born to them. 

‘lhe child was curiously marked from 
birth. On the left arm, distincnt and 
vivid, as though branded there by a red- 
hot iron, appeared two strawberries; 
and one, less clearly defined, on the 
right. The boy was the idol of its 


parents, especially of the father, after 
whom it was named. 
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There were two fairs held annually in 
a neighbouring town; and to one of 
these, when little Mark was about three 
years old, Bridgman went. He was 
accompanied by his wife, his son, 
and a servant named Sarah Hollins, 
who was in charge of the child. 

They put up at an inn, and passed the 
forenoon in going round the fair, re- 
turning to the inn for their mid-day 
meal. Mrs. Bridgman then went out 
shopping, while her husband was called 
away on business in a different direc- 
tion. Sarah Hollins was given leave to 
take the child to see the booths and 
shows, but with strict orders to be back 
by four o’clock. 

About that hour Bridgman returned, 
and met his wife at the entrance of thé 
inn. While they were talking there 
Sarah Hollins was seen running to- 
wards them, panting with distress and 
alarm. 

‘“What has happened?’’ Bridgman 
quickly questioned, as she came up. 

‘* The child! The child!’’ gasped the 
distracted woman. ‘‘ The child is 
lost !’’ 

‘** Lost !’’ cried both parents. 

The woman hastened to tell her story, 
which was brief enough. While watch- 
ing some street tumblers she had sud- 
denly missed the child from her side. 
She searched for him in vain all through 
the fair. He seemed to have mysteri- 
ously vanished. 

A hue and cry was instantly raised. 
Bridgman hurried off himself, the ser- 
vants of the inn were summoned and 
despatched in different directions, and 
the police hastily informed. The town 
was scoured from end to end, every 
booth and tent explored, but without 
success. No trace of the lost child 
could be found. 

All night long and far into the next 
day the search continued; hundreds of 
people, tempted by the large reward 
which Bridgman offered, taking part in 
the quest. Nothing was discovered, 
however, to throw the smallest light 
upon the child’s disappearance. 

At last a whisper began to spread 
among the Lavenham people who were 
present at the fair, and who knew the 
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story of Mark Bridgman’s marriage— 
‘* What about Richard Green?’’ 

It was suggested that inquiries should 
be made at once about the blacksmith. 
This was done, and the startling fact 
was discovered that he had not been 
home all night. Further investigation 
left little room for doubt that he had 
quitted Lavenham suddenly, and no one 
knew where he had gone. 


It was thought that the blacksmith 
might have made for London. Acting 
upon this conjecture, Bridgman fol- 
lowed in hot haste. He placed himself 
in communication with the police 
authorities, engaged private detectives, 
and spent money freely in an effort to 
trace Green or the child. The search 
was as futile in London as it had been 
in the country. Not a trace of the man 
or boy could be discovered, and Bridg- 
man was forced to return home in sor- 
row and despair. 

During his absence his wife had given 
birth to another boy. The child soon 
seemed to take the place in the mother’s 
heart of the lad she had lost. Not so 
with the father. A strange sadness and 
gloom had settled on Mark Bridgman, 
which he appeared incapable of shaking 
off. 

Only once did he open his mind and 
reveal the secret trouble which was 
preying upon it. 

“‘If I knew Mark was dead,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ I would not fret. But I have a 
fear—an awful fear—that haunts me 
day and night. It is that Green, in 
order to carry his vengeance to the 
fullest extent, may deliberately set him- 
self to corrupt the boy and lead him 
into evil ways. What if I should see 
the lad standing in the dock some day 
as a thief—a murderer, perhaps? It is 
this thought that keeps me awake at 
night, that is slowly killing me.”’ 

Bridgman found little consolation in 
his second son, Andrew. The boy grew 
up into a strangely unlovable, gloomy- 
tempered lad, very different in character 
from what the father had fondly hoped 
his son Mark would turn out. Even 
from an early age he displayed a grasp- 
ing disposition. He appeared jealous 
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of any mention of his elder brother, 
fearing perhaps that he might return 
and deprive him of the property. Nor 
had he so very long to wait for his in- 
heritance. He was barely nineteen 
when his father died, broken down by 
the secret trouble which had never 
ceased to prey upon him. 

Bridgman’s last thoughts were for his 
lost boy. As he lay on his death-bed, 
those standing around saw him groping 
as if to get hold of something, and 
heard him mutter, ‘‘Here, Mark, here! 
Hold me tightly by the hand, lad, or 
you may lose yourself in this dark, dark 
wood.”’ And thus he died. 

On the will being opened it was found 
he had left his entire estate, real and 
personal, to his son Andrew, charged 
with angannuity of five hundred pounds, 
to be paid to his mother during her 
lifetime. 

One important condition was at- 
tached, however. If Mark should be 
found, the property was to be his, simi- 
larly charged with respect to Mrs. 


Bridgman, and one hundred a year only 
was to be Andrew’s portion. 


IV. 


Some few weeks after his father’s 
death Andrew Bridgman sat up late one 
night, examining the various deeds and 
documents connected with his inherit- 
ance. When he went upstairs to bed 
his mind was still busy with calcula- 
tions as to the extent of his property, 
and he found he could not sleep. 

While he lay awake his quick ear 
caught a suspicious sound somewhere 
below, a sound as if someone was try- 
ing to break into the house through 
one of the lower windows. He slipped 
out of bed, stole out on the landing, and 
listened over the banisters. 

A few seconds were enough to con- 
vince him that his suspicion was cor- 
rect. An attempt was being made on 
the house. The object of the burglars, 
as he had little doubt, was to secure the 
family plate, of which there was a valu- 
able collection, his father having added 
considerably to it during his lifetime. 

Andrew Bridgman was no coward. 
He slipped back into the bedroom, 
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armed himself with a pistol, and went 
outside again. He next proceeded to 
rouse the groom and gardener, who 
both slept in the house, and told them 
to follow him quietly. Then he crept 
noiselessly down the stair, with the two 
servants at his back. 


The burglars, who proved to be three 
in number, had already reached the 
plate-closet, the door of which they had 
forced open. One had gone in, carry- 
ing a light; the other two were stand- 
ing just outside. 

** Hullo, you rascals!’’ young Bridg- 
man Called out from the stairs. ‘‘What 
are you doing there?”’ 

The startled burglars—or at least the 
two who were outside—gave one swift 
glance in his direction, and fled along 
the passage. The groom and gardener 
dashed past their master, and started 
in pursuit, the groom snatching up a 
sharp-pointed knife as he _ rushed 
through the kitchen. 

The third man, a burly, rough-look- 
ing fellow, acted in a very different 
manner from his companions. When 
he hurried out of the plate-closet he 
caught sight of young Bridgman stand- 
ing at the foot of the stairs; and with 
something like a snarl of rage he 
rushed straight at him. 

Bridgman instantly fired. The bullet 
crashed through the man’s skull, and 
he fell forward on his face—stone dead. 

The other two escaped. One of them, 
however, carried away with him the 
marks of the groom’s knife, for the lat- 
ter had attacked him as he was trying 
to get out through one of the back win- 
dows, and it was only after a severe 
struggle that he managed to get away. 

By this time the whole household was 
in a state of terrified alarm. Andrew 
Bridgman hastened to pacify the 
frightened servants, and persuade them 
to go back to bed. Then he gave orders 
that the body of the dead burglar 
should be removed to an out-house, and 
returned to his own room. 

He was pacing up and down there, 
not a little upset by what had occurred, 
when there was a cautious tap at the 
door. He opened it, and there stood 
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Sarah Hollins, now an old woman, her 
face white and agitated. 

** | have come to tell you something,’’ 
she said, in a curiously awed manner. 
‘*Something you ought to hear at 
once.”’ 

‘* What is it?”’ 

‘‘Do you know who the man is you 
shot ?”’ 

‘“No; he seemed an ill-looking fel- 
low, a tramp probably.’’ 

‘“It is Richard Green; Richard 
Green, the blacksmith, that you have 
heard talked about so often.’’ 

‘* Nonsense, woman!”’ 

*‘ Tt is true,’’? she declared, ‘‘ true as 
that you are standing there. I recog- 
nised him at once, though he’s changed 
so much that no one else in the house 
would be likely to know him except the 
mistress. Am I to tell her?”’ 

** No, no!’’ Bridgman hastened to 


say. ‘*‘ Not on any account. Keep this 
suspicion to yourself.” 
‘* Suspicion!’ echoed the woman. 


‘* There is no suspicion about it. It is 
a certainty. I could swear to him any 
day.”’ 

‘* Well, well; say nothing about it, 
Sarah. No good could come of mak- 
ing it known. It would only recall 
painful events, and upset my mother.”’ 

‘* Very well; since you ask it, I will 
hold my tongue.”’ 

The attempt upon Red Lodge and the 
shooting of one of the burglars created 
a considerable stir in the district. Four 
days later word came from the police 
in the neighbouring town to say that 
two suspicious characters, supposed to 
be the escaped burglars, had been 
arrested. Bridgman was requested to 
attend the court on the following day, 
together with his groom and gardener, 
when the prisoners would be brought 
before the magistrates. 

No sooner were the two men placed 
in the dock than all eyes were turned 
upon them. One was a brutal-faced, 
low-browed fellow, of a distinctly evil 
type, with the disfigurement of a hare- 
lip. 

The other presented a curious con- 
trast. He was a tall, finely-built young 
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man, somewhere about twenty-three or 
twenty-four years of age, and evidently 
belonged to a very different class. His 
eyes had a quick, unquiet, troubled 
look; while his face, which at one time 
must have been open and frank, had 
been marred by dissipation and evil 
habits. He gave the name of Robert 
Williams. 

From the moment Andrew Bridgmam 
set eyes upon this prisoner he seemed 


to have suddenly sickened. He stared 
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‘* Indeed,”’ he hastened to add, with a 
swift but meaning glance at his two 
servants, ‘‘ I have every reason to sup- 
pose he was not one of them.”’ 

The two servants, influenced probably 
by their master’s manner in the witness- 
box, appeared equally in doubt as to 
this prisoner. For a moment there was 
a deadlock; and then the groom, who 
had been called last, made a suggestion. 

‘*TIf he is the man,”’ he said, in a 
hesitating way, scarcely knowing 
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at him with a ghastly look, almost as 
if every other face in the crowded gourt 
had been blotted out. It was with an 
effort he pulled himself together when 
called upon to give evidence. 

The hare-lipped fellow he recognised 
at once as one of the burglars—so did 
the groom and gardener, when it came 
to their turn. But in the case of the 
other, Bridgman hesitated. He de- 
clared that he could not swear to him. 


whether he did right or wrong, “‘ if he 
is the man, then he must have some 
smartish cuts on the arms, for I hit him 
there several times with the knife.’’ 

At these words the prisoner started, 
and looked strangely alarmed. It was 
as if the one thing he dreaded had come 
to pass. 

‘*No, no!’’ he broke out. ‘‘I am 
not the man. Look! There are no cuts 
on my arm-sleeves.’’ 
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““You may have obtained another 
coat,’’ said the presiding magistrate, 
and ordered the gaoler to bare the 
prisoner’s arms. 

It was done; everyone in court cran- 
ing their necks to see what the test 
would reveal. ; 

‘* There are cuts enough here,’’ said 
the gaoler, aS he turned up the shirt- 
sleeve on the prisoner’s left arm. 

There were indeed, but there was 
something else—birth-marks of two red 
strawberries! On the right arm, though 
less distinct, was a similar mark. 

Andrew’ Bridgman turned = and 
elbowed his way out of court, as though 
gasping for fresh air. In his absence 
the two prisoners were committed for 
trial, the evidence against both being 
deemed conclusive. 


V. 


The trial took place at the ensuing 
county assizes. It came as a surprise 
to many to find that a leading London 
counsel, one of the foremost advocates 
in criminal trials, had been retained for 
the defence of the young fellow who 
called himself Robert Williams. 

‘** Strangely enough,’’ remarked the 
solicitor who had charge of the case, in 
handing the counsel his brief, ‘‘ the 
funds for the defence have been pro- 
vided by Mr. Andrew Bridgman, whose 
house the prisoner is accused of having 
burglariously entered. You will regard 
this as confidential, however, for he is 
anxious that this oddly generous action 
of his should not be known.’’ 

No valid defence could be offered, 
however, either in the case of Robert 
Williams or his hare-lipped accomplice. 
The evidence against both did not ad- 


mit of the shadow of a doubt. The 
hare-lipped fellow, against whom 
several previous convictions were 


proved, was sentenced to a long term 
of penal servitude. Robert Williams, 
in consideration of his youth and of the 
fact that he was undoubtedly acting 
under the influence of his companions, 
received the lighter sentence of five 
years. , 

When the verdict of ‘‘ guilty’’ was 
pronounced, and he was asked if he had 
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anything to say, the younger prisoner 
made an admission of his guilt, but 
maintained with some emotion that he 
had no idea of committing violence. 

‘*T never intended to hurt anyone in 
the house,’’ he said. ‘‘ And only that 
my uncle, who was shot, told me that 
I had a perfect right to go there, and 
that he knew a secret about Mr. Bridg- 
man—Mr. Mark Bridgman, I mean—he 
thought that he was still living—which 
would prevent us from being prosecuted 
if we were caught, I would never have 
set foot in the place. It was my first 
offence—in—in housebreaking, I mean,’’ 

Andrew Bridgman no sooner heard 
the sentence pronounced than he hur- 
ried from the court, sick, dizzy, fainting 
almost. He returned to Red Lodge, 
where he shut himself up, and for a 
week or more he scarcely once issued 
from his own room. 


What torments of conscience he 
suffered in that interval no one can tell. 
Too well he knew the meaning of those 
strawberry marks. Too well he knew 
that the long-lost Mark Bridgman, the 
true heir to the property, had been 
found; and that if this fact had come 
to light, he could scarcely have 
been brought to trial on the charge of 
having feloniously entered his own 
house! 

To the last Andrew Bridgman battled 
with his conscience. He had warned 
his servants to keep all particulars of 
the trial from his mother, and it was 
not until the very morning when the 
prisoners were to be removed from the 
county gaol to a convict prison that he 
revealed the truth. Even then he re- 
sorted to a Subterfuge. He burst into 
the room where his mother was seated 
at breakfast with an open letter in his 
hand, by which he pretended he had 
just learnt that Robert Williams was 
the lost Mark Bridgman. 

The unhappy mother was stunned by 
the shock, but her quick instinct soon 
told her that Andrew had been aware 
of the fact all along, and she covered 


him with reproaches. Then she insisted 
upon being driven straightway to the 
gaol in order to see her son before he 
was removed. 
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Andrew accompanied her, but when 
they reached the prison gates Mrs. 
Bridgman was almost in a state of col- 
lapse. She was assisted to the recep- 
tion-room, where the prison doctor was 
hastily summoned to attend her. He 
urged her to return home at once, stat- 
ing that she was not in a fit condition 
to submit to such a painful interview. 

‘“No, no! The truth—the truth!’’ 


she cried. ‘‘ The marks—are they 
there?” 

‘** I grieve to say they are,’’ replied 
the doctor. ‘* Three birth-marks such 


as you describe—two on the left and 
me on the right arm—are distinctly 
noticeable.’’ 

‘* My son! My unhappy son!”’ broke 
from the mother, as she collapsed into 
a dead faint. 

* * * * 

When Mrs. Bridgman recovered from 

the illness brought on by the shock, she 
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found that her son Andrew had dis- 
appeared. He left behind a letter, in 
which he relinquished all claim to the 
property, stating that he had only re- 
tained sufficient money to take him to 
South America, where he purposed 
starting a new life. 

Yet he was never destined to reach 
that country. The train by which he 
was travelling to Liverpool met with an 
accident; and, oddly enough, although 
several people were more or less_ in- 
jured, Andrew Bridgman was the only 
one who was killed. 

The facts of the extraordinary case 
were duly laid before the authorities, 
with the result that Mark Bridgman re- 
ceived a free pardon. He returned to 


Red Lodge, where he lived in some re- 
tirement, devoting himself principally to 
his mother. 

And so the curtain fell upon this dark 
tragedy from real life. 








THE SUBSTITUTE: 


By CICELY F. ORMISTER. 


I, 


HE young man in the further 
T corner said something strong 
under his_ breath. He had 
had the luck to secure a_ first- 
class smoking carriage to himself, and, 
just as the train began to move, a por- 
ter had flung the door open, hurled a 
largish flat leather case in, after which 
an unusually tall young woman had 
scrambled breathlessly after it. 

As she settled herself in her seat, he 
took stock of her furtively. Her face 
he could not see; she was wearing a 
fashionable deep, wide hat, with a 
double gossamer veil; but he noticed— 
he had an eye for such things—that her 
blue cloth coat and skirt and every- 
thing she had on, down to her white 
kid gloves and buckled tan shoes, were 
not only brand new, but very good. 

““H’m!” he said to himself. 
‘“‘Smart girl, but it’s funny; she re- 
minds me of someone. Because she’s 
so tall, I suppose.’’ 

Just then, the girl turned and looked 
at him, and he became absorbed in his 
magazine. He was a slight but wiry 
young man, of medium height, with 
small, well-shaped hands and feet, and 
was dressed in a very loose blue serge 
suit. But the girl noticed none of 
these things. Her eyes had gone 
straight to his face, which was very 
brown, but as smooth and innocent of 
hair as a boy’s. She started, looked 
again, then put up her dense veil. 

‘*Marvyn!’’ she exclaimed, after 
another glance. ‘‘ Surely you are 
Marvyn Darrell.’’ 

He looked up sharply. 

‘Maggie, by all that’s lucky!’’ he 
replied, enthusiastically, holding out 
his hand. ‘‘ I went down to Bayford a 
few weeks back, to see you, and I 
heard that your mother had died, and 
that no one knew where you were.”’ 

** Yes, mother died over four years 
ago,’’ said Margaret Dutton. ‘‘ Just 
after you went out to America. But 
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what brings you back? I thought you 
were on a ranch or something.’’ 

‘* So I was till six months ago,’’ he 
replied. ‘‘ Then my uncle James died 
and left me a very decent little fortune. 
So I gave up cow-punching and came 
back ; and the two M.D.’s are reunited 
at last. By Jove! Do you remember 
it all? Wasn’t it fun? ”’ 

‘*It was; the dear old days!” said 
Maggie. ‘‘ Do you still act, Marvyn?”’ 

‘*“Can’t get over it,’’ he replied. 
‘I’m going down to stay three weeks 
with some people for theatricals. Three 
pieces they’re going to run.”’ 

‘*Do you still play the same sort of 
parts? ”’ 

‘‘No escaping them,” he said, with 
a laugh. ‘‘ They made me do a lot of 
it out there. But I’ve got one ordinary 
one, an innocent good young man. I’ve 
got some of my props in my bag. IT’ll 
show ’em to you; I couldn’t get ’em 
into my basket for love or money. Do 
you still act, Maggie?’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘* That sort of fun, especially my pet 
parts, doesn’t come the way of gover- 
nesses,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I’ve been a 
governess since mother died.’’ 

‘* What beastly hard luck! Are you 
going on a holiday then?’”’ 

‘* Yes—no.’’ She looked suddenly 
troubled, and shuddered involuntarily. 

‘* Why, partner, don’t tell me you’ve 
got the sack?’’ he exclaimed sym- 
pathetically. 

‘No, I’ve not got the sack,’’ she 
replied, and hesitated. Then she went 
hurriedly on with lowered head. 
‘*Marvyn, I’m running away to escape 
being arrested.’’ 

‘*Great Christopher Columbus! 
Maggie, no one’ll ever make me believe 
you've turned crook in your old age. 
But, partner, tell me all about it from 
the beginning. I'll help you, as you 
don’t need telling, all I know and then 
some more.”’ 
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‘1 know you will,’’ she 
said, giving him a grateful 
glance. ‘‘ Well, I was with 
a Mrs. Holland, a most hor- 
rible woman. I had her two 
young daughters to teach, 
but she had a grown-up 
daughter also; Gertrude her 
name is, and a cat she is. In 
fact, they are all cats, a 
dreadful family, always fight- 
ing. My two girls were 
always quarrelling. Gertrude 
bullied them, and the mother 
bullied everyone within reach. 
She used to smack the chil- 
dren unmercifully, and I saw 
her box Gertrude’s ears one 
day.”’ 

“*Good heavens! What a 
terror! How was it?’’ 

‘Gertrude was in_ the 
schoolroom, and was teasing 
the children, and would not 
go out, though I asked her 
to, quite. nicely, when her 
mother came in suddenly. 
She had been listening at the 
door, as she often did, and 
having had a breeze with 
Gertrude at breakfast, she 
cut her explanation short, 
gave her a ringing box on 
the ear, and hustled her out 
of the room, while those two 
horrid little flappers sat and 
sniggered. A _ little later 
Gertrude came to me, told 
me it was all my fault, and 
that she’d make me smart 
for it. 








** 1 AM RUNNING AWAY TO ESCAPE BEING ARRESTED.”’ 


‘“* Well, I thought it was 
only talk, but this morning 
Mrs. Holland missed an _ emerald 
bracelet, and some other things, 
which she seldom uses. She has 
quantities of jewellery. Of course, 
there was a fearful fuss, and Gertrude 
said she had seen me in her mother’s 
room a few nights ago, and pointed out 
my new things. As a matter of fact, 
it was my birthday a week or so back, 
and I had a large tip from an uncle, 
and I had spent a lot of it on clothes 


and things which I wanted badly. Of 
course, they didn’t believe me, and Mrs. 
Holland said my room was to be 
searched. Naturally, I refused, so she 
said she’d give me an hour to think it 
over, and then send for a policeman.’”’ 

Marvyn had listened in silence, but 
as she paused, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, 
Maggie, why did you bolt? Don’t 
you see how it has put you in the 
wrong? ”’ 
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‘“*I know, but I lost my head,’’ she 


replied. ‘‘ I meant to leave, of course, 
and began to pack, and under some 
things I hadn’t moved for weeks, and 
which I ‘shouldn’t have moved, except 
to go, | found these. Sol just packed 
this bag, and the upper housemaid, with 
whom I had made friends, smuggled 
me down the back stairs and out by a 
back way.”’ ° 

While speaking, she had opened her 
bag, and taken out three pawn tickets. 
She looked again, and finally turned the 
bag upside down on her lap, and then 
looked up with a very white face. 

‘*There were four,’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*For Mrs. Holland’s things, to M. 
Dutton, Rodwell House, Hampstead, a 
place I’ve never heard of. I meant to 
have posted them to her anonymously. 
I must have left one in my room. What 
shall I do?” 

‘*This is where I come in,’’ said Mar- 
vyn. ‘‘ Where were you going?”’ 

‘*To my sister, Mrs. Price, at Chelten- 
ham.” 

““Do they know of her?”’’ 

““Yes.”° 

‘‘Then this is the first line they’ll 
watch. No use blinking facts, partner. 
That ticket’ll give you away, and if they 
don’t get you at*Swindon they. will at 
Cheltenham. So you must go to an old 
nurse of mine, who lives at a place 
called Malling Peveril.’’ 

‘‘But how am I to get there?’’ she 
said despairingly. ‘‘I shall be caught at 
Swindon, for a certainty.”’ 

“‘I think not,’’ said Marvyn, smiling. 
**But let me look into the other carriage. 
I think 7 
They were not in a corridor carriage, 
but there was another compartment 
accessible from theirs. 

*‘A girl and a man,” he said. ‘‘I 
know them both, curiously enough. Go- 
ing my way, too. Now listen, Maygie. 
How’s this for an Ai spoof, worthy of 
the two M.D’s?”’ 


In spite of her distress, 





Maggie 


laughed outright when he had finished. 

*“No one but you would have had the 
cheek to think of it,’’ she said. 
won’t it be found out?’’ 


‘But 
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” *‘Now, partner, were the M.D’s ever 
found out? You know they weren’t. 
And they’re not going to be defeated 
by a cantankerous old woman and a lot 
of chuckle-headed country police now. 
Come on,’’ he concluded, unrolling a 
rug. . 
‘*Yes, but,’’ she looked round the 
carriage and made a grimace. ‘‘I can’t, 
possibly.’’ 

‘“*This’ll do the trick,’’ he said gaily. 
‘‘Here goes. Now, who says I’m not 
an adaptive genius, eh?”’ 

Half-an-hour later, their preparations 
were done and Marvyn was closing and 
stamping a letter he had written. 

‘*You are a wonderful person, Mar- 
vyn,’’ said Maggie, laughing. She had 
been watching him intently, while he 
was writing. 

‘If it comes to that, so are you,’’ he 
replied, looking at her and smiling. 
‘*‘We are both marvels. By the way, 
have you any idea who can have 
really done it? Was it Gertrude herself, 
do you think ?”’ 

‘‘I hardly think so,”’ she said. ‘‘The 
Hollands are simply rolling in money. 
It was probably one of the servants. 
They were the worst I’ve ever seen. 
You see, Mrs. Holland’s temper is so 
well known, that she can only get women 
no other lady will take. The upper 
housemaid, my friend, is the only nice 
one among them all.’’ 

“I see. Well, the first thing to do 
is to find out who popped the goods, and 
that my pal will soon do. The rest will 
be merely stage management. Here we 
are, Maggie. Now for it.” 


II. 


‘*To Inspector, Railway Police, Swin- 
don. Look for and detain at Railway 
Station, till arrival of self and prose- 
cutrix, Margaret Dutton, probably in 
train reaching you 2.51 p.m. - Alleged 
theft of jewels. Age, 27; height, sft. 
gin. ; brown hair and eyes, pale complex- 
ion; wearing large black hat, blue coat 
and skirt, white silk blouse, tan shoes 
and _ stockings.—Inspector 
Scotland Yard.”’ 

The train was in sight when this mes- 


Duncan, 
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sage arrived at Swindon, but as it drew 
up, the local inspector, two railway con- 
stables, the station-master, platform in- 
spector, and a few odd clerks and other 
hangers-on, who had got wind of the 
excitement, were gathered in force to 
seize the luckless Maggie Dutton. But 
their first attempt was a failure. One 
of them saw the head of a girl in a black 
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another tall girl, thickly veiled, but 
otherwise fulfilling the description, say- 
ing good-bye to a fair-haired boy who 
was leaving the station, and as she 
turned from him the inspector ap- 
proached her. 

‘*Excuse me, Miss Dutton?’’ he said, 
bowing. 


‘*Miss Dutton?’’ she echoed. ‘‘You 


‘*YOU HAVE MADE A MISTAKE; THAT IS NOT MY NAME.”’ 


toque, above the crowd, and a move was 
made towards her. But when she 
emerged it was noticed that her hair 
was auburn, and that she was dressed 
in a grey check coat and skirt and wore 
black shoes, and was talking to a man 
friend in a way which did not suggest 
an absconding criminal. 

But a few moments later, they saw 


have made a mistake. 
name.”’ 

“‘Would you mind looking at this, 
please, madam?” he replied, handing 
her the paper. She took it negligently, 
but when she saw what it was, though 
he could not see her expression, he 
noticed that as she held it, her white 
gloved hands trembled slightly. 


That is not my 
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‘I see,’’ she said quietly. ‘‘This is 
unfortunate. What are you going to 
do?”’ 


“‘Would you come to the office, please 
madam?” he said. Both used the ut- 
most circumspection, but the crowd 
grasped the situation, and the tall girl 
went up the platform with the eyes of 
all upon her. 

‘“*You must consider yourself in cus- 
tody, madam,”’ he said when they were 
in the office. She raised her veil, and 
he saw that she was a handsome girl, 
though rather sallow, with a type of 
face which made him think there would 
be trouble brewing for someone if her 
arrest was a mistake. ‘‘Do you deny 
that your name is Margaret Dutton?’’ 

“‘Most certainly,’’ she replied. ‘‘It’s 
nothing like it, beyond that my initials 
happen to be the same. My name is 
Mabel Driffield. | However, I suppose 
there is no help for it, but as I may have 
some time to wait, will you please send 
for a magazine for me?’’ 

For three-quarters of an hour, she 
read composedly, till, hearing voices 
and steps approaching her temporary 
prison, she laid down her magazine and 
lowered her veil. She had hardly done 
so, when the door opened, and her cus- 
todian ushered in a very lage, stout 
woman, followed by a milky looking 
girl, almost as tall as herself, and a man 
with Scotland Yard written all over him. 

*“*So!” said the elder woman, venom- 
ously. ‘*‘ You’ve not run very far, 
you brazen minx. You forgot that 
ticket for my bracelet. This is my 
thieving governess, Mr. Duncan.”’ 

As the Inspector stepped forward, 
Mabel raised her veil and looked calmly 
at Mrs. Holland. That lady started 
as if stung, and then stood as if petri- 
fied for a few moments. Finally the 
storm burst. 

‘*You idiot !’’ she exclaimed furiously 
turning on the local inspector. ‘‘That’s 
not the Dutton girl. I never saw her 
in my life before. I must apologise to 
you, madam,”’ she said grudgingly .to 
Mabel Driffield. 

“Please don’t 


mention it,’’ replied 
Mabel sweetly. 


‘*I’ve been arrested in 
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public, stared at, locked up in a stuffy 
little room, and I’ve missed my train, 
just because I happen to be rather tall 
and wearing a coat and skirt, such as 
you can see in dozens anywhere. Now, 
perhaps, I may go.”’ 

The officials stood aside, bowing, and 
she passed out, very erect, and looking 
every inch of her height. Then Mrs. 
Holland, to relieve her feelings, told her 
daughter that it was all her fault, for 
not watching that Dutton woman, and 
so letting her escape. 


Ill. 


Marvyn was kept busy rehearsing 
after he reached his friends’ house, but 
he managed to run up to town for the 
day, a week later, to see the private de- 
tective, an old friend of his, to whom he 
had posted the pawn tickets from Swin- 
don. 

He found his friend jubilant. 

‘‘What ho! my bonny boy,’’ he ex- 
claimed as Marvyn entered his office. 
There was no pose of inscrutable re- 
serve about Tom Olcott. ‘‘Roll up and 
see Sherlock Holmes triumphant.’’ 

‘‘Then you’ve found out who popped 
the stuff ?”’ 

‘‘Easy as falling off a log. I found 
the particular uncle who took it, and 
he told me a lot of useful details about 
the lady; it was a lady. Then I took 
him to the house, and, by good luck, 
the particular dear thing, so he said, 
came out within an hour. Her after- 
noon out, I suppose. I say, they’re a 
bright crowd there. Two of that lot 
at least have done time. It was a 
peculiar bracelet she was wearing that 
gave her away, really, however. Well, 
what’s the next move? The Yard?’’ 
he concluded, when he had given Mar- 
vyn the details. 

“‘Not on your life,’’ 
‘‘Nothing doing until 
Dutton.”’ 

He saw her that evening—Malling 
Peveril was not far from where he was 
staying—but found her in a rather 
nervous state, and she was unfeignedly 
glad to see him. It appeared that some- 
one had come to stay at the local inn, 


’ 


replied Marvyn. 
I’ve seen Miss 
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ostensibly to paint, and that she was 
always seeing him, and that he seemed 
to be watching her rather closely. 
But Marvyn laughed away her 
fears. 

“If you will be a daughter of the gods, 
divinely tall, you are bound to be 
noticed,”’ he said. ‘‘It was that very 
coincidence which got Mabel Driffield 
arrested.’’ 

They both laughed, and Margaret 
said : 

‘*Poor thing, it must have been dread- 
ful for her.’’ 

‘*I1 don’t think she minded it much,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘and I know she enjoyed 
scoring off Mrs. Holland.’’ 

They both laughed again and he went 
on. ‘‘But it does’nt matter if the sleuth 
hounds are on your track. We've found 
out the real criminal,’’ and he told her 
what his friend had discovered. 

‘‘Good heavens! I never dreamt of 
that,’’ exclaimed Margaret. ‘‘Yes, I 
remember that bracelet. But you have 
been good to me, Marvyn.”’ 

‘Not a bit. I’d do anything tor 
you.”’ 

Something in his tone made Margaret 
look up. Then she lowered her eyes 
again, and let her hand rest in his when 
he took it. He kissed it, and after a 
moment’s silence, ‘‘I went to Bayford 
because I wanted to ask you something ; 
that the two M.D’s. should go into per- 


manent partnership,’ he said. ‘“‘If I 
asked it you now, what would you 
say ?”’ 

‘*Yes,”’ she answered, in low 
tones. 


exclaimed, laughing 
‘“‘We've quite 
What are we 


‘‘Dear!’’ she 
happily, a little later. 
forgotten Mrs. Holland. 
to do?”’ 

‘‘Leave that to me,’’ he replied. “‘! 
have a dramatic curtain for this tragedy, 
ready in my brain. We shall want the 
same assistance again.”’ 

‘*‘Won't they mind?’’ queried Mar- 
garet, with a quizzical laugh. 

‘‘Not a bit,’’ he returned. ‘‘They’re 
quite ready to help us, I know, and 
they’re easily get-at-able. Now listen.’’ 
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IV. 
Mrs. Holland had been in a continu- 
ous bad temper since her fruitless 


journey to Swindon, only to find that 
Margaret had vanished into thin air. 
But a gleam of light broke the gloom 
she cast over her household, when she 
received a trunk telephone call late on 
the same evening on which Marvyn had 
seen Margaret. 

““Ts that Mrs. 
voice—a man’s. 

‘Yes, who are you?”’ 

‘*Call me ‘Information Received.’ 
It’s good enough. Your Miss Dutton 
is at Malling Peveril, Wilts, staying 
with a Mrs. West. If you want to 
catch the thief who stole your jewels, 
now's your time. Good-bye.” 

She was rung off, before she could 
ask any questions, but she made up for 
it by a long conversation with Scotland 
Yard, who proved unkindly sceptical 
and lacking in interest. However, on 
her undertaking to pay all expenses, 
they promised to send a man down with 
her next day. They tried to persuade 
her to let the local police deal with the 
case, but after her experience at Swin- 
don, Mrs. Holland expressed forcible 


Holland?’’ said the 


disbelief in their activity and _ intelli- 
gence. 
Accordingly, she and the detective 


Started next day, with Gertrude, .who 
came most unwillingly. She had no 
confidence whatever in ‘‘Information 
Received,’’ and had no desire tc repeat 
her last return journey to town. But 
when her mother commanded, she had 
to obey. 

Mrs. West’s cottage was some 
distance from the station, and there 
were no conveyances at Malling Pever- 
il. The long walk affected Mrs. Hol- 
land’s temper severely, and she made 
caustic comments on a fair-haired youth 
(whom they had seen in the distance 
at the station) when he passed them «z 
little later, driving an undersized lady’s 
bicycle up a hill, and who took no notice 
of a query as to Mrs. West’s residence. 

‘‘Country manners,’’ she snapped 
out. ‘‘However, I suppose that is the 
cottage.”’ 
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They walked up to it and knocked, 
and a comfortable-looking, grey-haired 
old lady appeared. 

‘*I believe you have a lady staying 
with you,’’ said Mrs. Holland, with an 
attempt at affability. ‘‘Can I see her?’’ 

“I have a lady here, certainly,’’ 
said Mrs. West. ‘*But she did not 
say—ah, here she is!”’ 

As she spoke, a tall young lady ap- 
peared round the cottage in the garden, 
hatted and veiled and gloved as if going 
for a walk. She was about to pass the 
group, when Mrs. West stopped her. 

‘*This lady wishes to speak to you, 
my dear,’’ she said. 

‘“‘To me?’’ said the girl, turning to 
Mrs. Holland, who at once gasped and 
turned scarlet with anger. 

“‘Why, it’s the girl from Swindon 
again,’’ she ejaculated. ‘‘Miss Drif- 
field. Where is Miss Dutton?’’ 

‘““Yes, I am Miss Driffield,’’ said the 
girl. ‘‘Are you going to have me ar- 
rested again?’’ 

**Don’t you be too sure, 
said Mrs. Holland, with heat. ‘‘I be- 
lieve you are in league with her. How 
is it that I find you here instead of her?’’ 

‘Really, I don’t feel called upon to 
explain my being here,’’ replied Miss 
Driffield. ‘*But I suppose you have 
come about the theft of your jewels. 
Perhaps these gentlemen may help 
you. 

As she spoke, two men, Tom Olcott 
and another came out of the cottage, 
and at the sight of the second one, 
Gertrude Holland turned the colour of 
ashes. 

‘*Mrs. Holland, madam?’’ said Tom 
Olcott suavely. ‘‘l was employed to 
clear Miss Dutton of your charge of 
theft, and this is Mr. Mason of Atten- 
borough’s, who took your jewels in 
pledge. The tickets are at my office 
and will be sent to you. Everything is 
quite clear. The jewels were pawned 
by a very tall lady, wearing a green 
hopsack coat and skirt. She was thickly 
veiled, but wore a bracelet with the signs 
of the zodiac on it. Later, we saw her 
leave No. 4, Lancaster Gate, and can 
identify her. The name on the ticket 


madam,’ 
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is false, but the address, Rodwell House, 
Hampstead, evidently used by mistake 
on the spur of the moment, we find to be 
that of the school, at which the lady, 
whose name is ——’’ 

‘* Gertrude,’’ broke out Mrs. Holland. 
‘‘You Jezebel! You did it! Yes, I 
thought so,’’ as Gertrude burst into 
tears. ‘*You needn’t think that that 
will save you.”’ 

“Well, it was your own fault,’’ re- 
torted Gertrude, between sobs. “You 
never gave me any money and were al- 
ways bullying me. 
I don’t care.’’ 

‘*No,”’ 


tones. 


Send me to prison; 


said her mother, in steel-like 
‘*I shall be able to deal with 
you very much better at home. 
back to the station.”’ 


Come 


Gertrude shivered, and slunk after 
her mother, and as soon as she was 
gone Miss Driffield walked across the 
garden to a shrubbery. 

“It’s all right, they’ve gone,”’ 
said. ‘‘Did you hear?’’ 


she 
‘‘Everything,’’ replied a voice, and 
the fair-haired young man emerged from 
the bushes, and promptly he and Miss 
Driffield went to each other’s arms, and 
then sat down on a bench and laughed, 
holding each other’s hands till they 
were absolutely helpless. 

“Oh!” gasped the boy at last. ‘‘ Your 
hat is crooked! I say, how splendidly 
you did it! Marvyn, you’re a marvel!’’ 

‘‘Maggie, don’t make bad puns, just 
because you are playing your pet part 
again,’’ said ‘Miss Driffield,’ holding 
up a white kid finger reprovingly. ‘‘I 
told you we should not be found out. 
As if the two M.D.’s., after all their im- 
personations of each other, were not 
equal to a little thing like that! But 
it was lucky I had that rug to cut the 
carriage in two, while we were changing 
clothes, or we might have had to con- 
fide in the real Miss Driffield, next door, 
which would have seriously interfered 
with her flirtation. It’s going on 
splendidly, you’ll be glad to hear. Now 
be a little gentleman, and give me your 


arm and take me in to tea. I know 


Nanna and the others are waiting for 
’” 


us. 

















THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. 
‘* Father,”’ said little Rollo, 
is the arctic circle ?’’ 


* what 


‘* The arctic circle, my son, is an 
imaginary line bounding a large area 


of uncorroborated evidence.”’ 


‘“WHOM DID YOU MEAN?” 

A good story went through Germany 
about a Schusterbub, or cobbler’s boy, 
who waited outside the palace to see 


the emperor come forth for his after- 
noon airing. Finding the delay 


tedious, he suddenly exclaimed : 
‘* The booby isn’t com- 

ing! I shall go.”’ 
A policeman at 

caught him by the collar, 

and shouted: ‘‘ Whom do 

you mean by ‘ the booby,’ 

sirrah?”’ 


once 


** Why, my friend 
Michel! ’’ whined _ the 
boy. ‘* He was to have 
met me _ here, but he 
hasn’t come.”’ 

The policeman, of 
course, accepted the ex- 
planation, and let him 
go, whereupon the boy 
retreated twenty paces, 
struck a derisive atti- 
tude, and yelled: 

‘*And whom did you 


mean by ‘ the booby ’?”’ 


MANY PLAY THE 
POSITION. 

Mrs. Neighbours : 
‘** They tell me your son 
is on the college football 
eleven.”’ 

Mrs. Malaprop: 
indeed.”’ 

Mrs. Neighbours: ‘‘Do 
you know what position 
he plays?” 

Mrs. Malaprop: ‘‘ I ain't sure, 
I think he’s one of the drawbacks.”’ 


“ees 


BUTCHER 


but 


SWEET SIMPLICITY. 
A fashion note in a lady’s 
actually reads: 


paper 


THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 





*— Mlle. Lanbelme in a dishabille. 
It is a simply fashioned affair of gold 
lace through which the fourreau of 
palest pink liberty but faintly shows its 
colour. 

‘ Fastened with a cabuchon of dark, 
handsome stones at the right side front 
of the Empire waist is a narrow cein- 
ture of brilliant scarlet velvet. 

‘* A hem of black mousseline de soie 


finishes the decidedly short sleeves, 


and at the neck the scalloped edge of 
the gold lace turns over a tiny depas- 
sant of white mousseline.’ 


’ 


































‘* What can I send up to-day, Mrs. Styles? ”*’ 


Mrs. StycLes: ‘* Send me a leg of mutton, and be sure that 
it is from a black sheep; we are in mourning, you know."’ 


WELL EQUIPPED. 

A Colonial Bishop was recently 
guest at the home of a friend who had 
two charming daughters. 

One morning, accompanied by 


the 
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two young ladies, he went out in the 
hope of catching some trout. 


An old fisherman out for the same 


purpose, wishing to appear friendly, 
called out, ‘‘ Catching many, pard?”’ 
The Bishop, drawing himself to his 
full height, replied: ‘‘ Brother, I am a 
fisher of men.’’ 
“* You’ve got the right kind of bait, 
all right,’’ was the fisherman’s reply. 

















































































































Mr. NeEwricuH: 
sort of toon, ain’t it ?”’ 


MUSICIAN : 
Mr. NEwRIcH: 
I ain’t paying for old stuff, y’ know.”’ 


TOIL. 


‘* We men who have to toil for 
money !’’ sighed the gilded youth, pass- 
ing his hand wearily across his fore- 
head. This was too much for his hard- 
working companion. 


THE HUMOUR 


‘*Wot’s that you're playin’ ? 


‘It’s ‘ Tchaikowsky’s 1812 Overture.’ ”’ 
‘**Ere—let’s have something up-to-date; 








OF THINGS. 
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‘* Toil for money! 
panion. } 
stroke of work in your life? I thought 
you got all your money 
father ?”’ 


shouted the com 
‘“‘Why, have you ever done a 
from your 
‘*T do,’’ sighed the youth. ** But 
do you happen to know my father ?”’ 


A MERE REMARK. 


\ ‘* What made that 
| woman so angry?” 
‘*] happened 

step on her train.”’ 

** Well?” 

‘““Then I raised 
my hat politely, and 
said: ‘Excuse me, 
madam, your equili- 


to 


brator is dragging,’ 
and she lost her 


temper.”’ 


WHICH? 
“Tei c 


said 
the newly rich lady, 
as they were discuss- 
ing points of pronun- 


me,’ 


“ec 


ciation, ‘‘ do you Say 
‘the Rhine’ or ‘ the 
Rhone’? I hear it 
both ways.”’ 









AS HE SAW 
Macdonald: 
didna see the 
Sandy.’”’ 
Sandy: 
mon! (‘T 
weddin’, 
funeral.’”’ 
Macdonald : 
didna__ ken! 
nyway, ’t 
graund 
ment !’’ 


iT. 
“y 
bride, 


‘* Whist, 
is no’ a 
but a 


ae I 
But, 
is a 
entertain- 


Rummy 


HELRLOOMS. 
‘““An_ heirloom,’’ said Jimmie’s 
mother, ‘‘ is something that has come 


down from father to son, and in some 
instances is greatly prized.” 


‘“‘I’d_ prize these heirlooms I’m 
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CusToMeR (who thinks he has made an impression, to waitress who has been gazing at 
him in an absent manner): ‘‘ A penny for your thoughts, Miss ?’ 
Waitress: ‘I was just w ondering s if you were a boiled rabbit‘or an apple dumpling.” 
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wearing,’’ said her son, ‘‘ a good deal 


more if they wasn’t so long in the 
legs.”’ 





SOME LUCK. 
‘“* He always was a lucky fellow.”’ 
““What do you mean?”’ 
“‘ When he fell out of his airship, 


he plumped straight through the sky- 
light of a hospital.’’ : 





IT MICHT HAE BEEN WAUR. 


An old Scotchman was so very opti- 
mistic that he had but one consolatory 
remark for any friend who was _ in 
trouble. ‘‘It micht hae been waur’”’ 
(it might have been worse). A friend, 
who had suffered from this apparent 
lack of the sympathy that he thought 
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was his due, resolved to get even, and 
called, one evening, on the old Scotch- 
man, all prepared to do so. 

*“ Geordie,” he said, ‘‘I had an 
awful dream aboot you last nicht.’’ 

‘* Aye, man Sandie, and what was 
that ?”’ 

** Weel, Geordie, I dreamt ye were 
dead.”’ 

‘* Man, man, Sandie, that was bad 
—but it micht hae been waur.”’ 

‘* Aye, Geordie, but it wis waur. I 
dreamt ye were dead and had gone to 
the ‘ bad place.’ ”’ 

‘*Losh me Sandie, me an elder in 
the kirk, dead an’ gone to the ‘bad 
place,’ that wis fearsome, that wis 
awfu—but—it micht hae been waur.”’ 

** Hoo,” says Sandie, ‘‘ could it be 
waur than that?’’ 

‘Weel ye ken—it micht hae been 
true.”’ 





LitrLe Pet: ‘‘ Mamma said you were pretty old.’’ 


Visitor: ‘‘ Oh, did she. 


Well?” 


LittLe Pet: ‘* You’re old, but vou’re not a bit pretty.”’ 
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FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


FROCKS AND FRILLS. 


It is a comforting thought that even 
in these days of rapidly changing 
fashion, when beauty of design is often 
subordinate to something considered 

chic at the moment, 

Head-dress that some modes are 

allowed to retain not 
only their popularity but the approval 
of Dame Fashion. No woman, how- 
ever modest in her tastes, can resist un- 
deniably beautiful effect produced by 
the never old-fashioned band of goid 
braid adorning the tresses of a dainty 
girl, and I note with pleasure that this 
charming fashion is having more than 
its own way during the season. They 
are mostly worn with gowns of black 
or white ninon or chiffon over satin 
foundations, plain or bordered with pel- 
try, unadorned or graced with silver, 
crystal, and silk embroideries. Head- 
bands composed of tiny pearls upon sil- 
ver gauze are also extremely effective. 


A new ‘‘Indian’’ headdress is fash- 
ioned of the popular bandeau of gold 
and coral beads from which rises a 
high, sloping frill of black pleated net. 
This is most attractive on a head of blue 
black hair. 


Another most successful form of head- 
dress for evening wear is made of a 
fabric resembling diamante net, a strip 
of which—about four inches in width— 
is worked round the head quite low 
down, near the brow. This is fastened 
at the back of the neck under a cabo- 
chon of brilliants, the band adopting the 
form of the head and resembling a 
casque. The centre is filled in with soft, 
waving black plumes, which undulate 
in graceful curves above the head of 
the wearer. All round the face little 
curls are drawn well down to soften the 
edge, the hair round the ears and in 
the centre of the forehead being partic- 
cularly well coiffée. Equally becoming 
is,a headdress composed of two large 
jet and pearl buttons fastened on either 
side of an inch wide piece of dull gold 





A BEAUTIFUL WALKING COSTUME IN BLACK 
VELVET, THE DEEP COLLAR BEING OF 
TAILLESS ERMINE. 
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embroidery. The buttons, which are 
about the size of a five shilling piece, 
come just above the ears, and should be 

worn with the new flat dressing. 
Beautiful hats, a thing of joy in them- 
selves, brightening up the scene even in 
our dull winter climate, seem marvel- 
lously transformed when seen amongst 
the gorgeous flowers 


Riviera grown under _ the 
Millinery. bright skies of south- 


ern. France. With 
such an incentive it is small wonder, 
therefore, that the milliners vie with 
each other in their productions for the 





A SMART TOQUE MADE UP OF VELVET LINED 
WITH SATIN TO TONE WITH THE VELVET. 


Riviera season. January being a 
specially bleak month at home, great 
numbers of the fashionable set have 
journeyed to the land of the sun, and 
having been privileged to inspect some 
delightful models, I will describe one 
or two :— , 

A lovely Mandarin shaped hat was 
carried out in Chinese blue satin straw, 
with a large cluster decoration of deep 
pink satin orchids. A very fetching 
floral toque is another Riviera fancy. It 
is not completely of flowers,the hat itself 
being a small, close-fitting shape of fine 
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Straw, which fits well to the head with 
a sideways tilt. Single large pansy 
blossoms closely packed together, so as 
to completely hide the straw, are ar- 
ranged over the top of the hat, leaving 
a little brim of straw visible all round 
and a considerable portion of the straw 
at the left side, where a high looped 
bow of purple silk velvet rises among 
the flowers. A type of head-gear which 
promises to come in for a good deal of 
attention is the Tam O'Shanter shape. 
The one which was shown to me had a 
full pieated crown of bright green silk 
with a narrow brim entirely covered 


with rows of tiny velvet rosebuds 
arranged very closely together, the 


rosebuds being in various shades of red, 
pink, and blue. ‘The wool trimmed hat is 
exceedingly popular with the traveller, 
and among the novelties may be men- 
tioned chic little turban-like toques 
fashioned entirely of knitted wool on a 
Shape and trimmed with a wreath of 
bright flowers. For hats of a larger 
order there are wings and bands made 
of soft satin and embroidered with 
coloured wool, which look extremely 
attractive on a shape of black satin. 

A very up-to-date model showed an 
ingenious combination of colours and 


fabrics. The gown in question was 
carried out in dark 
A Smart grey faced cloth, 


Home Gown which lends itself so 
sucessfully to draping, 
and which has the merit ‘of being a little 
uncommon this season. The contrast- 
ing material used was that of ninon de 
soie in a soft brown shade. The corsage 
in this case was carried out in the 
popular kimona style with a fine inch 
piece of ninon laid right across it, the 
band forming the top of the arm where 
the shoulders and armhole’ seams 
ordinarily occur. There was no collar 
band, the part round the top of the arm 
being of the grey cloth and the skirt 
was perfectly plain, save for a band of 
the ninon which appeared just above 
the hem. 

A good deal of diversity is shown 
regarding the collar of the tailor-made 
coat. In the case of a costume which 
was recently carried out in dark-blue 


sl 


FASHION 


hopsack, the coat was cut so as to sug- 
gest a hood at the back from whence it 
sloped over the shoulders, and was 
extended into the form of two long and 
narrow reveres in front. <A novel touch 
was, moreover, introduced in the case 
of the border; instead of an edging of 
braid, the collar was faced with black 
satin, and the outer edge of the material 
turned over from back to front. 


MODES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


Fashions for the young are extremely 
picturesque just now, and every day 
one sees something new and fetching 
for the jeune fille. Dainty to a degree 
are the little evening coats carried out 
in blue, pink and white satin, and de- 
corated only with loops and buttons of 
the same fabric, while other coats in 
adorned in conventional 
designs worked in silk braid and gold 
thread. For party 


ratine are 


frocks white net 
frocks over soft white silk are being 
worn by girls from eight to sixteen, and 
these in most cases are finished round 
the hem with two flounces of fine Val 
lace. A model which struck me as most 
fascinating was made of escrit net and 
Cluny lace, the lower part of which was 
made entirely of the net, and had a short 
waisted formed of alternate 
groups of tucks and insertions of fine 
Cluny lace, running downwards from 
the tiny square neck. The bodice was 
finished some distance above the natural 
waist line with a sash of pale mauve 
satin ribbon, drawn in and out through 
a band of embroidered net, and tied on 
one side in a chic bow with short ends. 
Wool embroideries are being used for 
the decoration of some of the smart 
little blouses intended for school wear. 
These are carried out very effectively, 
for instance, in the case of a blouse 
in mist blue silk, intended for wearing 
with a plain coat and skirt of fine blue 
The embroideries in this case 
are worked in bright brown wool and 
give a chic touch to the whole costume. 


bodice 


serge. 


For morning wear there is nothing 
more becoming than the blue sailor 
dress made with the pleated skirt and 
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full blouse and finished with a small 
sailor collar. 

In the matter of millinery for young 
girls there is a wonderful variety this 
year, and most of the shapes are more 
attractive than they were last year. For 
wearing with the tailor made coats and 
skirts, the hats that are made in tweed 
or serge to match are practical in every 





A PLAIN TAILORED COSTUME TRIMMED WITH 
ERMINE, THE HAT BEING OF WHITE FELT 
WITH BLACK AND WHITE FEATHERS. 
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way. Soft felt hats in the ever popular 
‘*Paddy’’ shapes, with brims that can 
be bent in any direction, are also ex- 
cellent in their way. Nothing is needed 
in the way of decoration beyond a small 
mount of coloured plumage, or a couple 
of wings placed somewhere in front, to 
hold the brim firmly against the crown. 
For the smaller girls there are pretty 
little velvet or satin bonnets, trimmed 
inside the brim with a frill of pale cream 
net of val lace. Then we have the little 
round turban composed of black satin 
and edged with swansdown, which, 
when worn with a black satin coat 
softened at the neck with a little lace, 
is most attractive. 


IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 


The girl who wishes to have pretty 
elbows should fill a small bow! of olive 
oil, scented with oil of 
Treatment rose, and sit with her 
For the Arms elbows resting in the 
basin for thirty minutes. 
In this way the oil thoroughly sinks 
into the skin and softens any hardness 
and redness of cuticle. The elbows 
should then be wiped gently with a soft 
towel, and bathed with warm water, to 
which has been added a little eau de 
cologne. Fine pumice stone should be 
applied to the elbows every day, and 
what is known as beauty stone, which 
consists of nothing but a small piece of 
lava, and is used to eradicate all feel- 
ing of roughness. 





WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 
Mix. together  thor- 
To Dry Clean oughly equal parts of 
the grated white castile 
Baby’s Bonnet. soap, powdered chalk 
and calcined magnesia. 
Remove any bows or rosettes of ribbon 
on the bonnet, brush it and then cover 
thickly with the mixture, and leave until 
the next day. Then brush again, using a 
verv dry, white bristled brush. 


A girl who is skilful 
To Renovate with her fingers and in- 
a Hand Bag. genious in planning 

uses for odds and ends, 
invariably employs the pieces of satin or 
velvet, which may be left over after re- 
modelling a dress, as coverings for her 
old bag-satchells. A leather bag which 
has become too worn for use merely 
requires to be covered with the velvet 
or satin, the old clasps doing fresh ser- 
vice while the leather strap or handles 
may be replaced by a long silk cord and 
tassels . 


Spread the net out on a 

To Clean clean towel as smoothly 
Net. as you can, sprinkle well 
with calcined magnesia, 

rub it in gently with a soft rag, shake 
off the soiled magnesia, sprinkle again, 
and then roll up and leave for a couple 
of days. Shake the magnesia out, and 
the net should be quite fresh and nice. 


HOME COOKERY. 


Take three gills of stock 
Creme de made from the _ bones, 
Volaille. etc., of cold fowl, dissolv- 
ing in this half an ounce of 
leaf gelatine, and add to this ten ounces 
of cold chicken well pounded, and four 
ounces of ham fat, seasoning it with 
salt, white pepper, and a very little 
mace. When almost cold stir in a gill 
of cream and pack it all into a border 
mould ; leave till set, then turn out and 
mask with some white sauce. 


Required: One quart of white stock, 
one ounce of tapioca, one gill of milk, 
yolks of two eggs, salt 
and pepper. Put the 
stock, well flavoured 
with vegetables, into a 
saucepan, let it boil up, remove any 
scum that rises, and put in the finely 
crushed tapioca. Boil till this is trans- 
parent. Beat the yolks, add the gill of 
milk, pour into the soup, stir until it 
thickens, but do not let it boil. Season 
to taste and serve. 


Tapioca 
Soup. 


PSs 


mr Li 





By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 


OUNG as it is, 1912 looks like 
being marked by real vital 


doings in automobile circles. 

Of late there has been a distinctly re- 
grettable tendency to take things too 
easily, to rest as it were on our laurels. 
But laziness—we can call it nothing else 
of this sort is always fatal to an indus- 
try, and at length those who feared for 
the future have been successful in stir- 
ring things up. 
It cannot be denied that motoring 
owes a great deal to races and compe- 
titions, and indeed, it is due to them 
that the car takes the place that it does. 
But our authorities have of late looked 
askance at speed contests; why, only 
thev can tell, no one else knows. Of 
course it is a fine thing to build a mag- 
nificent club house, to form innumerable 
committees with high sounding names, 
or even to secure Royal patronage. 
But there were a few who thought there 
was more in motoring than even this 
Great Britain was one of the first to fail 
into the danger of thinking road races 
and so on had played themselves out. 
\s a matter of fact, we have a real 
excuse, aS our highways are very nar- 
row and we possess a track that is with- 
out equal in the world. But when 
France followed, cutting off at one fell 
swoop the best events of the year, 
things looked very bad indeed. Just, 
however 


, when gifted persons began to 


grow uneasy, automobile councils 
suddenly woke up, and for 1912 a sur- 
prisingly large number of really educa- 
tive events are in consequence to be 


held. 


First of all the justly celebrated 
Scottish Trials look quite as if they 
were to come into being again, and 
though certain gentlemen have done 
their best to run them down, their atti- 
tude was certainly not due to any desire 
to further motoring interests. Scotland 
is admittedly a difficult country to travel 
in, especially if routes are chosen any- 
thing like those used for the trials 
formerly arranged by the S.A.C. No 
doubt the hills were too stiff for the 
smaller cars, and for that matter for 
larger ones also. But it is supremely 
ridiculous to run down the trials for 
that reason. Surely people should wel- 
come difficulties of that sort, for it is 
better to face them at the outset than 
tacitly to suggest that cars are unequal 
to what are after all public roads pure 
and simple. Progress never lay that 
way. By all means let the Scottish trials 
come again into being, for they form 
one of the most drastic tests one can 
wish for. We ourselves, having made 
the trip three times, are perfectly con- 
vinced of their value, and have no hesi- 
tation whatever in doing all in our 
power to assist in this direction. 

Track racing also looks like going 
strong this year, and with reason, see- 
ing that to it we owe much of the car’s 
prestige. Next season the B.A.R.C. is, 
we understand, to have certain new 
features in its programmes, of which 
more anon. Meantime our readers may 
rest assured that the Club is doing its 
best to evolve engine designs of real 
merit. 

\broad, things are looking up from 
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one point of view also, and France is 
shewing renewed interest in road races. 
And rightly so, in view of the fact that 
it is to her we owe so much. Of course, 
being a Celtic nation, opinions are 
bound to vary, and it was not so long 
since a certain party set their faces 
most decidedly against road racing. 
Now, however, the wind has changed 
once more and the Grand Prix igs again 
to be held. Of the value of this great 
event I never had any doubt, and have 
been privileged to attend the whole num- 
ber. To see the mighty monsters tear- 
ing round sharp bends, negotiating at 
high speed blood-curdling corners, and 
anon pelting along at a mere 80 miles 


25-H.P. NEW DAIMLER 4-CYLINDER ‘‘ 


an hour or so over the ‘‘Routes 
Nationales’’ is to thrill with excitement. 

That enterprising little country Bel- 
gium, faithfully maintains her races. 
Holding two at least every year, she is, 
on this occasion also, even now arrang- 
ing for the summer. Like former events 
in that country, they will be long dis- 
tance races, and, as at present arranged, 
the competitors will have to cover 360 
miles on each of two days. 

Turning to more sober subjects, auto- 
mobile legislation is worth considering. 
Admittedly in a somewhat doubtful state 
it is rather difficult to suggest a course 
that will be of general benefit. No one 
can deny that legislation in respect to 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
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WORLD. 


automobiles, as we have it to-day, 1s 
unsatisfactory, and there have been 
decided hints that the time has come for 
something better. But the old proverb, 
‘‘Out of the frying-pan into the fire,”’ is 
as true at the moment as ever it was, 
and above all things let us have no 
hasty steps that will throw things back. 
lhe powers that be have been too fond 
of rushing in to get ahead of one an- 
other, and it is to these ill-timed actions 
that we owe much of our present 
troubles. 

The Lever Spring Company, always 
alive to the best interests of the motorist, 
have, in addition to their well-known 
Lever Spring Suspension, placed on the 
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market, after a series of thorough tests, 
another comfort-promoting device which 
is known as the 


’ 


‘* PREMIER SHOCK ABSORBER.’ 


This ingenious contrivance eminently 
suited to cars of 10 to 20 h.p, is greatly 
to be recommended, both in the matter 
of low price and efficient service. 

Being made throughout of highest 
class materials, and fitted with an auto- 
matic oiling chamber, this Shock 
Absorber is warranted to give entire 
satisfaction and eliminate all of the dis- 
agreeable and tyre-destroying vibration 
experienced by motorists on even the 
best of roads. 





‘a FORGIVENESS.”’ 


‘* As I turned, there stood, in face of me, my wife, stone-still, stone-white.”’ 
A Forgiveness, by Robert Browning. 
From a painting by Mrs. Yates Jackson,“exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1904. 





